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IJas Zeitalter der Restauration war für England nach mehr als einer Richtung hin eine 
Periode französischen Einflusses, der seinen wesentlichen Vermittler in dem ausschweifenden und 
zügellosen Hof Karl's II. fand. Der Charakter des englischen Hofes übte naturgemäss seinen Druck 
auf die ihn umgebenden Kreise, vor allem auch auf die in seinem Sonnenschein emporgewachsene und 
vom Zeitgeschmack am meisten begünstigte Literatur aus: ich meine auf das Drama und speciell auf 
das Lustspiel. (Crowne, in der Dedikation seiner Komödie „Sir Courtly Nice" (1685), sagt von Karl II.: 
„The greatest pleasure he had from the stage was in comedy, and he often commanded me to write 
it".) In letzterem, gleichsam dem literarischen Charakteristikum der ganzen Zeit, finden wir daher 
^ die Haupteigenschaften de^' damaligen höfisch-gesellschaftlichen Lebens vereinigt: äusserliche Anleh- 
nung *an französische Muster und innerliche Rohheit. Wenn irgend etwas die vernichtende Kritik, 

• man möchte sagen, das fast allgemeine Verdammungsurteil späterer Geschlechter über das Lustspiel 
der Restauration heraufbeschwor, so ist es eben die Frivolität und cynische Lüsternheit, die es mit 
einem alles vergiftenden Hauche durchweht. Hiervon machen die komisch-dramatischen Schöpfungen 
keines Dichters dieser Periode eine Ausnahme, auch nicht die des grössten und bedeutendsten, John 
Dryden's; im Gegenteil, er hat sogar den traurigen Ruhm, diese Art der Komödie, der alle morali- 
A^ sierenden Absichten fern liegen, mit geschaften zu haben. Dennoch ist dies meiner Ansicht nach kein 
Grund, der Männfern wie Johnson, Hazlitt , Macaulay und anderen das Recht geben konnte, gerade 
über Dryden's Komik in schonungslosester Weise den Stab zu brechen. Ihr ohne Zweifel einseitiges, 
im Einzelnen bisweilen notorisch falsches Urteil,^ im Wesentlichen wohl bedingt einerseits durch Ueber- 
schätzung der zahlreichen noch zu Lebzeiten des Dichters auf ihn gemachten Angritfe im Rehearsal 
und durch Collier, andererseits durch eine an mehreren Stellen auftauchende absprechende Selbstkritik 
Dryden's über seine Fähigkeiten für das Lustspiel (wesentlich in „A Defence of an Essay of dramatic 

*Poesy" und in der Dedikation „Aureng Zebe")J hat das Urteil vieler Jahrzehnte beeinflusst, wenn 
nicht bestimmt und gebildet, und erst in neuerer Zeit sind Stimmen laut geworden, die Dryden's ko- 
misch-dramatischer Muse die verdiente Gerechtigkeit angedeihen lassen. ,,The Restoration drama in 

*the stricter sense of the tenn will be best understood and best appreciated by ihose who regard 
Dryden as its central figure." ') Um aber überhaupt gerecht urteilen zu kimnen, muss man vor 
allen Dingen bedenken^ dass die Dichter einen geradezu schimpflichen und der Erhabenheit ihres Be- 
i-ufes durchaus r.nwürdigen gesellschaftlichen Rang einnahmen, der sie zu Sklaven ihrer selbstgesuch- 
ten und durch kriechende Schmeicheleien gewonnenen hohen Gönner machte. ^) Sie suchten darum 
naturgemäss dem verderbten Geschmack jener Kreise, gleich mit welchen Mitteln, soweit als mög- 
lich Rechnung zu tragen: 

„For that's one way, howe'er the play fall short, 
„To oblige the town, the city, and the court'*. 

(Prolog zu „Marriage ä la Mode**.) 

Dryden klagt öfters über diese erniedrigende UnSelbstständigkeit, am bittersten in dem von 
ihm verfassten Prolog zu Lee's ,, Caesar Borgia" : 

„The unhappy man who once has trailed a pen 
„Lives not to please himself, but other men; 
,Js always drudging, wastes his life and blood, 
,.Yet only eats and drinks what you think good. 
„What praise soe'er the poetry deserve, 
„Yet every fool can bid the poet starve.'* 
Mag nun auch das Lustspiel der Restauration im Allgemeinen und das Dryden's im Spe- 
ciellen viel Unerfreuliches enthalten — in einer Hinsicht ist letzteres von besonderem Interesse, inso- 
' fern nämlich, a'« es den ersten wirklich ausgesprochenen Einfluss des gleichzeitigen französisch-klas- 
sischen Lustspiels zeigt und damit den Weg anbahnt, den das englische Lustspiel der Folgezeit nimmt. 
^Rieser Einfluss der französischen Komödie, die eben eine Reihe bedeutenderer Vertreter gefunden 

1) Ward: A History of English dramatic Literature . . . Lond. 1875. vol. II. p. 529. 

2) cf. Beljame: Le Public et les Hommes de Lettres en Angleterre (1660 — 1744). Paris 1881. 
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cellencies, and a profonnd wit, and yet to be a serving-man!" (I, 1. p. 382.) Daneben ist er feig*, 
(cf. p. 398, 456..) Benito ist die einzige Person des Stückes, der ein gewisser Charakter eigen ist. — 

Noch einmal brachte Dryden den Cliarakter seines Sir Martin, freilich abgeschwächt, auf 
die Bühne und zwar in seinem letzten dramatischen Versuch, in „Love triumphant, or Nature will 
prevail", 1692 (vol. VIII.), in der Person des Sancho. Diese Tragi-Komödie war von einem noch 
grösseren Misserfolge begleitet als „The Assignation" ; sie ist auch ohne Zweifel eines der schwäch- 
sten Stücke Dryden's. Der komische Teil handelt von der Bewerbung Sancho's und Carlos' um Dalinda, 
des Lopez Tochter, ein Hoffräulein von höchst zweifelhaftem Ruf Sancho, der ein Narr ist, jedoch 
durch den Tod seines Vaters, eines reichen Juden, über ein grosses Vermögen verfügt, verdrängt eben 
durch sein Geld den armen, schlauen, aber auch hinterlistigen Carlos. Dessen Worte : „How naturally 
old men take to riches, and women to fools'* (I, 1. p. 397), sind gleichsam das Motto des komischen 
Teils. Das Auftreten Sancho's, seine Unselbstständigkeit, die ihn völlig zum Spielball Carlos' macht, 
seine Unbeholfenheit und Beschränktheit, sowie seine Schwatzhaftigkeit, durch die er seinem Neben- 
buhler die Mittel an die Hand giebt, gegen ihn wirken zu können — alles dies erinnert, zumteil recht 
lebhaft, an Sir Martin. Dazu kommt, dass Sancho, gleich Sir Martin und Benito, von seiner Schlau- 
heit und seinem Geist, aber auch von seiner Persönlichkeit höchst eingenommen ist. „No woman has 
the power to resist my courtship" (I, 1. p. 399). Bezeichnender ist eine Stelle H, 2. p. 415/16. Da- 
linda hat ein nicht ohne Folgen gebliebenes Liebesverhältnis („Tliis is nothing among great ladies", 
p. 462.) mit einem Conde Don Alonzo gehabt; sie selbst glaubt nicht, dass dieser sich noch mit ihr 
vermählen werde, ihr Vater jedoch hat die Hoffnung nicht ganz aufgegeben und verweigert bis auf 
weiteres Sancho die Hand seiner Tochter. Dalinda rät nun Sancho, diesen Conde, den sie als „an 
old man and a fool" schildert, ihrem Vater gegenüber zu spielen. 

Sancho: „But 'tis impossible for me to counterfeit a fool." 

Dalinda: „I'll Warrant you; trust nature." 

Sancho: „A man of my sense can never hide his parts." 

Und doch ist er ein Narr, wie Carlos von ihm sagt: „His outside's tawdry, and his in- 
side's fool" (p. 396). Ganz im Geiste des „Sir Martin Mar-all" ist z. B. eine an sich absurde Stelle 
in, 2. p. 430 ff. geschrieben, wo Sancho als Don Alonzo verkleidet vor Lopez auftritt. Bald verrät 
er sich nahezu durch sein albernes Geschwätz, sodass Dalinda meint: The fool's too much a fool; 
he's going to discover himself, if I prevent it not", bald vergisst er die Rolle, die er spielen soll, so- 
dass Dalinda ausruft: „Now has he forgotten he's my lord, and is harping upon the quarrel he had 
with him (Lopez) as Sancho. This must end in my destruction." Als nun vollends noch Carlos 
gleichfalls als Don Alonzo verkleidet erscheint, wird Sancho ganz verwirrt und weiss auf die Fragen 
des Lopez, der ein förmliches Verhör anstellt, um der Wahrheit auf den Grund zu kommen, nichts 
zu erwidern, als die Antworten, welche Carlos giebt, mit unglaublichen Uebertreibungen zu wieder- 
holen, sodass Lopez schliesslich äussert: „This is the wrong lord; he can say nothing but what the 
other lord has said befoie him." 

Sancho (To Dal.): „Help me, dear Dalinda! I am bogged, you see." 

Dalinda (To him.) : „Hl help you out again." 
cf. hierzu „Sir Martin Mar-all" V, 1. p. 81 ff. (In dieser Abhandlung p. 23/24.) Dalinda spielt 
gleichsam die Rolle Warner^s. (Ueber ein etwaiges Verhältnis des Stückes zu Äloliere's „Monsieur de 
Pourceaugnac" cf. p. 40.) — 

Le Depit amoureux. 1656. 

Der „Döpit amoureux" findet sich von Dryden benutzt in „An Evening's Love, or the 
Mock Astrologer", 1668. (vol. HI.) Dieses Lustspiel basiert im wesentlichen auf Thomas Corneille's 
„Le feint Astrologue", dem wiederum Calderon's „El Astrologo fingido" als Grundlage gedient hatte. 
Der Inhalt des englischen Stückes zeigt, bis zu welchem Grade Dryden der spanischen Intriguen- 
komödie huldigte und ist in Kürze dieser : Bellamy und Wildblood, aus dem Gefolge des englischen 
Gesandten in Madrid, verlieben sich in Don Alonzo's Töchter Theodosia und Jacintha. Wildblood 
findet Gegenliebe, Bellamy aber stösst auf Abneigung, da Theodosia bereits ohne Wissen ihres Vaters 
mit Don Melchor heimlich verlobt ist. Dieser liebt aber ausserdem noch Aurelia, Theodosia's Base, 
für welche gleichzeitig Don Lopez glüht, der jedoch grossmütig zu Gunsten seines Freundes seine 
Gefühle unterdrückt. Um sich seiner geheimen Liebe zu Theodosia ungestörter widmen zu können, 
hat Melchor das Gerücht verbreiten lassen, er sei nach Flandern gereist, hält sich aber in Wirklich- 
keit in Don Lopez' Hause verborgen. Dies Geheimnis erfährt Bellamy durch seinen Diener Maskall 
von Theodosia's Dienerin Beatrix und lässt sich, durch Liebe und Eifersucht verblendet, in Gegen- 
wart Theodosia's soweit fortreissen, sich durch unzweideutige Aeusserungen als Mitwisser ihres ge- 
heimen Verhältnisses zu Don Melchor zu verraten. Um nun alle Folgen dieses unvorsichtigen Schrittes 
möglichst abzuwenden, ersinnt Maskall die Lüge, sein Herr sei Astrolog und wisse alles durch seijie 
Kunst. Die Art und Weise, wie er diese Lüge vorbringt, und wie Bellamy darauf eingeht, macht 
Theodosia an dieselbe glauben. Bellamy geniesst fortan in den Augen aller das Ansehen eines grossen 
Astrologen, das er sich mit Hilfe seines Dieners, Wildblood's und Beatrix' zu wahren und in seinem 
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und seiner Freunde Interesse zu gebrauchen weiss. Dies giebt dem Dichter Stoflf zu einer Reihe 
komischer Scenen. Der Kamevalscherz, denn als solcher wird schliesslich Bellamy's Astrologentum 
von ihm selbst erklärt und von den suidern aufgefasst, findet endlich für alle, ausser für Don Melchor, 
dessen doppeltes Liebesspiel an den Tag kommt, einen befriedigenden Abscbluss. — 

Dryden folgt seiner französischen Vorlage von der Mitte des II. Aktes an, sehr genau, 
doch hat er die Liebesintrigue noch vermehrt durch Einschiebung des Liebesverhältnisses Wildblood's 
zu Jacintha. 

Der erste Einfluss des „Depit amoureux" zeigt sich III, 1. p. 305 flf. in dem Gespräch 
Don Alonzo's mit Don Lopez, welches sich direkt an „Le Dep. am/* 11, 7 — 9 anlehnt. Die wörtlichen 
Anklänge sind jedoch verhältnismässig gering. Alonzo spielt die Rolle des Mötaphraste, Lopez die 
des Albert. Der L6onard des „Feint Astrologue", dem Dryden's Don Alonzo entspricht, hat nichts 
von dieser extremen Geschwätzigkeit. Jacintlia sagt von ihrem Vater: „He loves to hear nothing 
but himself * (p. 262). Zu dem gegenseitigen Ueberschreien der Sprechenden (p. 306), welches im 
,,D6p. am." fehlt, findet sich in „Le Mariage forc6" sc 6 (1664.) etwas annähernd Aehnliches. 

Auf die Person des Dieners Maskall hat Dryden charakteristische Züge zweier Personen 
des Moliere'schen Stückes übertragen, einmal Gros-Renö's Selbstgefühl und dann Mascarille's Feigheit. 

Dem Gespräch Camilla's, der Dienerin Aurelia's, mit Don Melchor (IV, 2. p. 334/35) liegt 
ferner I, 2 des „D6p. am." zu Grunde. Die Schlussscene des IV. Aktes ist eine Reproduktion des 
„D6p. am.** IV, 3,4 und zwar so, dass Dryden beide Scenen zu einer verschmolz, ohne sich jedoch 
genau an die Vorlage zu halten. Molifere's Leistung ist entschieden vorzuziehen. (Hierüber und über 
sonstige Beeinflussung einzelner Stellen cf. p. 25 fi*. dieser Abhandlung.) In späteren Stücken Dryden's 
lassen sich noch Nachwirkungen dieser Scene herausfühlen (cf p. 16 dieser Abb.), aber durchaus 
nicht nachweisen. — 



Les Precieuses ridicules. 1659- 

Ein anderer Typus der Moliöre'schen Komik und Satire, den er der Wirklichkeit, der Ge- 
sellschaft seiner Zeit, entnahm, ist auch für Dryden ein Gegenstand wiederholter Bearbeitung gewor- 
den: ich meine die Preziösen im schlimmen Sinne des Wortes. Das gesellschäftliclie Leben der höch- 
sten Kreise hatte in England ähnliche einseitige Zustände und Missstände heiTorgebracht, wie in Frank- 
reich. Hier wie dort waren vor allen Dingen die Frauen von einer Unsitte ergriffen worden, die sich 
in einem überspannten, affektierten Wesen breit machte, welches Künstelei und Unnatur in Rede und 
Benehmen als zum feinen Ton gehörig betrachtete und sie demgemäss verwandte. Das englische Pre- 
ziösentum ist nur ein Spiegelbild des französischen, sein Hauptbestreben ist blinde Bewunderung und 
Nachäffong alles dessen, was französisch heisst. Der Stoff war zeitgemäss; wie hätte Dryden auch 
sonst wagen können, ihn auf die Bühne zu bringen ? 

Die ersten Spuren einer Verspottung der Preziösen finden sich in „An Evening's Love or 
the Mock Astrologer* in der Person der Aurelia, und zwar weisen dieselben in einem Punkte direkt 
auf Moliöre, auf dessen „Les Pr6cieuses ridicules" sc. 7, hin. (cf p. 25 dieser Abb.) Wie schon 
p. 10 erwähnt, fusst Dryden's Komödie auf Thomas Corneille's „Le feint Astrologue"; Ort der Hand- 
lung ist Madrid. Aurelia entspricht der L6onore des französischen Stückes; diese hat aber absolut 
nichts Preziöses. Dryden giebt uns folgende Charakteristik Aurelia's durch den Diener Maskall, der 
sie schildert als: „Fair enough, but sufficiently impertinent. She is one of those ladies, who make 
ten Visits in anafternoon; andentertain her they see, with speaking ill of the last, from whom they 
parted: In few words, she is one of the greatest coquettes in Madrid; and to show she is one, she 
cannot speak ten words without some affected phrase that is in fashion." (HI, 1. p. 296.) Ihrer 
Dienerin Camilla befiehlt sie: „Leam to retrench your words; and say ma'am; as yes ma'am, and no 
ma'am, as other ladies' women do. Madam! 'tis a year in pronouncing." Statt „Pardon me, madam" 
soll sie „Par'n me, ma'am", statt „Your ladyship** „Your la'ship" sagen, (p. 296/97.) Dabei zeigt 
sie sich auch als Verehrerin französischer Wörter, (cf. V, 1. p. 346). Der Charakter der Aurelia ist 
jedoch im Ganzen mehr nur angedeutet als ausgeführt, er kommt zu keiner rechten Entfaltung. Walter 
Scott's Vermutung: „The character of Aurelia was perhaps suggested by the „Fröcieuses ridicules" of 
Moliöre, but cannot, with any justice, be said to be copied from them" findet ihre volle Bestätigung. 

Zwischen die Veröffentlichung des „An Evening's Love, or the Mock Astrologer" und des 
nächstfolgenden Lustspiels, fällt die Wiederaufnalime des schon 1663 gespielten „The wild Gallant." 
Derselbe ging 1669 mit einigen Aenderungen versehen, wie aus dem zweiten Prolog folgt, von Neuem 
über die Bretter. Da nun Dryden um diese Zeit erwiesenermassen Moliere'sche Stücke und speziell 
auch die „Pr6cieuses ridicules" kannte, so ist es nicht nur möglich, sondern wahrscheinlich, dass fol- 
gende, freilich ziemlich dürftige Stellen einer Beeinflussung unterlegen haben: 

I, 2. p. 38. Frances: „I hope you intend to deal by my husband like a gentleman, as 
they say?" 

Loveby : „Then I should beat him most unmercifully, and not pay him neither." Die that- 
sächliche Ausführung dieses von Loveby erwähnten Verfahrens findet sich „Les Pr6c. rid." sc. 8, wo 
der den Marquis spielende Mascarille die Sänftenträger schlägt und nicht bezahlen will. 
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IV, 1. p. 89/90. Constance: „I must beg the favour of these ladies first, that I may know 
their lodgings, and wait on them." 

Lady Du Lake: „It will be our duty to pay our respects first to your ladyship." 

Constance: „I beg your ladysliip's pardon, madam" — 

Lady Du Lake: „Your ladyship shall excuse us, madam" — 
Diese Stelle erinnert an das bei Moliöre, vor Allem im Verkehr von Preziöseu, öfter geschilderte Be- 
nehmen, sich durch gegenseitige Komplimente und Höflichkeiten zu überbieten, (cf. „La Critique de 
l'Ecole des Femmes" sc. 3; „LMmpromptu de Versailles" sc. 3 etc.) 

IV, 1. p. 93 wird Frances als „very desirous to get a place in court. that she might take 
place as the queen's servant" geschildert. — 

In „Marriage ä la Mode" 1673 (vol. IV.) machte Dryden die Preziösen abermals zur Ziel- 
scheibe seines Spottes und zwar diesmal in sehr geschickter Weise. Die Verwickelung des komischen 
Teils wird dadurch hervorgebracht, dass sich Palamede, der auf Geheiss seines Vaters von seinen 
Keisen an den heimatlichen Hof (das Stück spielt in Sizilien) zurückkehrt, um die ihm zur Frau be- 
stimmte Melantha zu heiraten, noch ehe er seine Zukünftige kennen lernt, in Doralice verliebt, ohne 
zunächst zu wissen, dass sie seines Freundes Rodophil Gemahlin ist. Rodophil dagegen hat sich, der 
Ehe mit Doralice überdrüssig, bereits vor Palamede's Rückkehr Melantha zur Dame seines Herzens erkoren. 

Der beste komische Charakter des Stückes, von dem Dryden selbst eine gute Meinung 
hatte (cf. Dedication), und das von einem durchschlagenden Erfolg begleitet war, ist die Preziöse Me- 
lantha. Von ihr entwirft uns ihr Verehrer Rodophil gleich im ersten Akt ein anschauliches Bild. 
Nachdem er ihre Schönheit gerühmt hat, fährt er fort: „But my mistress has one fault, that's 
ahnost unpardonable; for, being a town-lady, without any relation to the court, yet she thinks herseif 
undone if she be not seen there three or four times a day . . . With all tliis, she's the greatest 
gossip in nature; for besides the court, she's the most etemal visitor of the town; and yet managen 
her time so well, that she seems ubiquitary . . . No lady can be so curious of a new fashion, as she is 
of a new French word : she's the very mint of the nation ; and as fast as any bullion comes out of 
France, coins it immediately into our language." (p. 268.) 

Wem fielen bei diesem oder jenem Zuge, den der Dichter Melantha verliehen hat, nicht 
unw^illkürlich Moliere'sche Gestalten ein? Wer dächte nicht ausser an die „Precieuses ridicules'*, an 
Climfene der Critique de V Ecole de Femmes*^ an die „Comtesse d'Escarbagnas", oder an die „Femmes 
savantes**? Die Handlung des Dryden'schen Stückes enthält nun auch eine gewisse Anzahl von cha- 
rakteristischen Stellen zu welchen sich mehr oder minder ähnliche in Moliere's Werken, in denen er 
gegen die Preziösen loszieht, finden; eine direkte Wiedergabe Moliere'scher diesbezüglicher Ausfüh- 
rung lässt sich jedoch nicht nachweisen. Die Idee ist wohl Moliere entlehnt, dafür zeugt der Charak- 
ter der Aurelia des „An Evening's love*^; die spezifische Zeichnung gehört Dryden an. (Oder kannte 
Dryden eine oder die andere der Nicht-Moliere'schen Schriften, deren Satire gegen das französische 
Preziösentum gerichtet war? ^) Trotzdem mögen hier zwei Proben folgen, die schwach an das Ge- 
spräch zwischen Herrin und Dienerin in „Les Prec. rid." sc. 8 erinnern. Haben sie auch nicht Be- 
weiskraft genug, die Benutzung dieses Lustspiels sicher zu stellen, so dienen sie doch dazu, Melantha^ 
und damit das englische Preziösentum zu charakterisieren. 

n, 1. p. 278/79. Melantha und ihre Dienerin Philotis. 

Phil.: „'Tis great pity Rodophil's a married man, that you may not have an honourable 
intrigue with him." 

Mel. : „Intrigue, Philotis ! that's an old phrase ; I have laid that word by ; amour sounds better.^' 
Wie komisch wirkt es, wenn III, 1. p. 303 Philotis mit einem Papier in der Hand erscheint, auf dem 
sie französische Wörter für den Gebrauch ihrer Herrin gesammelt hat! 

Phil.: „Madam, I have been very diligent in my vocation; but you have so drained all 
the French plays and romances, that they are not able to supply you with words 
for your daily expense.** 

Mel.: „Drained? What a word's there! Epuisee, you sot you." 
Sie überfliegt das Papier und ruft erschreckt aus: „0, my Venus! fourteen or fifteen words to serve 
me a whole day! Let me die, at this rate I cannot last tili night." 

Treffend sind Cibber's Bemerkungen über Melantha's Charakter: „Melantha is as finished 
an impertinent as ever fluttered in a drawing-room; and seems to contain the most complete System 
of female foppery that could possibly be crowded into the tortured form of a fine lady. Her language, 
dre.ss, motion, manners, soul, and body, are in a continual hurry to be something more than is ne- 
cessary or commendable" Cibber's Apology, p. 99. (Saintsbury vol. IV p. 250.) Saintsbury (vol. IV 
p. 251) weist darauf hin, dass Melantha das Vorbild „however faint and rudimentary" zu Congreve's 
unsterblicher Millamant (Way of the World, 1700.) geworden ist. (lieber sonstige Bemerkungen siehe 
p. 28/29 dieser Abh.) 



cf. 3Iahreiiholtz ,;Moliere'8 Leben und Werke* p. 81 und Lotheissen: „Mohäre, sein Leben und seine Werke^ 
Frankfurt 1880, p. IIH. 
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Zugleich mit den Preziösen übertrug Dryden in „Marriage k la Mode" noch eine andere, 
man möchte fast sagen, stehende Figur des Moliere'schen Theaters auf die englische Bühne. Es ist 
der von Moliire so oft und gern verspottete Marquis, von dem es im „Impromptu de Versailles" sc. 
1 heisst: „Le marquis aigourdTiui est le plaisant de la comödie; et comme, dans toutes les comödies 
anciennes, on voit toujours un valet bouflfon qui fait rire les auditeurs, de mßme, dans toutes nos 
pifeces de maintenant, il faut toujours un marquis ridicule qui divertisse la compagnie." Zuerst be- 
gegnen wir dem Marquis in „Les Pr6c. rid.", karikiert in dem ihn spielenden Diener Mascarille. 
Dieser und sein Kollege Jodelet rächen ihre Herren an den Preziösen Madeion und Cathos. 

In Dryden's Lustspiel ist es Palamede, der, wenn auch nur vorübergehend und gleichsam 
durch die Umstände gezwungen, die Rolle des Moliere'schen Marquis übernimmt. Die Art und Weise 
wenigstens, wie er sich die Gunst Melantha's endgültig zu erobern weiss (V, 1. p. 346 flf.), erinnert 
lebhaft an das geräuschvolle aber hohle Wesen des letzteren, wenn schon sich auch diese Behauptung 
nicht auf wörtliche Belegstellen stützen kann. Zum Beweise sei darum die in Frage kommende Stelle 
hier abgedruckt. 

Palamede schlägt auf Anraten der Philotis, der Dienerin Melantha's, diese mit ihren eignen 
WaflFen. Philotis übermittelt ihm hierzu die Liste französischer Ausdrücke, welche sie für ihre Herrin 
zum täglichen Gebrauch zusammengestellt hat. Melantha, die dadurch in die Enge getrieben wird, 
dass ihr Palamede mit all' den Worten zuvorkommt, durch die sie zu glänzen beabsichtigt hatte, ruft 
schliesslich aus: 

Mel.: He mocks himself of me, he abuses me: Ah me unfortunate! (Cries.) 

Phil. : You mistake him, madam, he does but acconmiodate his phrase to your refined language« 

Ah qu'il est un cavalier accompli I Pursue your point, sir — (To him.) 
Palam.: Ah qu'il fait beau dans ces bocages; (Singing.) Ah que le ciei donne un beau JourI There I was 

with you, with a minuet. 
Mel.: Let me die now, but this singing is flne, and extremely French in him: (Laughs.) 
But then, that he should use my own words, as it were in contempt of me, I cannot 
bear it. (Crying.) 
Palam.: Ces beaux s^jours, ces doux ramages — (Singing.) 
Mel.: Ces beaux sejours, ces doux ramages. (Singing afler him.) Ces beaux sejours nous invitent k l'amouri 

Let me die, but he sings en cavalier, and so humours the cadence! (Laughing.) 
Palam.: Vpis^ ma Climöne, vois sous ce ebene. (Singing again.) S'entrebaiser ces oiseaux amoureux! Let 
me die now, but that was fine. Ah, now, for three or four brisk Frenchmen, 
to be put into masking habits, and to sing it on a theatre, how witty it would 
be! and then the dance heiter skelter to b. chanson k boire: Toute la terre, toute la 
terre, est ä moil What's matter though it were made and sung two or three 
years ago in cabarets , how it would attract the admiration, especially of every one 
that's an eveillel 
Mel.: Well; I begin to have a tendre for you; but yet, upon condition, that — when 

we are married, you — (Palam. sings, while she speaks.) 

Phil.: You must drown her voice: If she makes her French conditions, you are a slave 

for ever. 
Mel: First, you will engage — that — 
Palam. : Fa, la, la, la etc. (Louder.) 
Mel.: Will you hear the conditions? 
Palam.: No; I will hear no conditions! I am resolved to win you en Franpals: To be veiy 

airy, with abundance of noise, and no sense: Fa, la, la, la, etc. 
Mel.: Hold, hold; I am vanquished with your gaite d'esprit. I am yours, and will be 

yours, Sans nulle reserve, ni condition — — — — (p. 348/49.) 

Palamede beruhigt sich mit den Worten: I find I must get her a place at court; and when 
she is once there, she cän be no longer ridiculous; for she is young enough, and pretty enough, and 
fool enough, and French enough, to bring up a fashion there to be affected. (V, 1. p. 362.) — 

Sganarelle, ou le Cocu imaginaire. 1660. (?) 

cf. p. 18; p. 25; p. 29 dieser Abhandlung. — 

L'Ecole des Maris. 1661. (?) 

cf. p. 25; p. 28 dieser Abhandlung. — 

Les Fächeux. 1661. 

Ausgesprochener als Palamede der „Marriage ä la Mode" steht die Zeichnung des Mr. 
Brainsick des „Limberham, or the kind Keeper" 1678, (vol. VI) unter Molifere'schem Einfluss. Brainsick, 
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den Dryden im Personeuverzeichnis auffuhrt als „a husband, who , being well conceited of himself, 
despises his wife: vehement and eloquent, as he thinks; but indeed a talker of nonsense", verdankt 
seine Entstehung, zum Teil wenigstens, dem Marquis, welchen Moliöre in den „Fächeux" 1,5 auftreten 
lässt. Dieses Stück Moliere's, in dem er uns an der Hand einer Reihe lebhafter und naturgetreuer 
Einzelbilder das ganze Hof leben vorführt, ist Dryden sicher bekannt gewesen. (Über Inhalt des 
Dryden'schen Werkes cf. p. 15 dieser Abhdlg.) 

Brainsick ist ganz der aufgeblasene, eingebildete und aufdringliche Marquis; er hört nichts 
so geiTi als sein eignes überschwängliches, phrasenhaftes und hohles Geschwätz; er hält sich für ein 
grosses poetisches und musikalisches Talent und sucht darum jedermann mit seinen Sonnetten und 
Madrigalen zu beglücken. Trotz seiner angeblichen Bescheidenheit, ist er doch aufs Höchste entrüstet, 
wenn ihm kein Gehör geschenkt, oder was noch schlimmer ist, kein Beifall gezollt wird. 

Da die Stelle, welche sachliche und wörtliche Anklänge an die „Fächeux" zeigt, die für 
Brainsick charakteristischste des ganzen Stückes ist, mag sie gleich hier folgen. 
III, 1. p. 61/62. Aldo, Brainsick, Woodall, Limberham. 

Aldo: Oh, here's a monsieur, new come over, and a fellow-lodger^ I must endear you 

two to one another. 
Brain.: Sir, 'tis ray extreme ambition to be better known to you; you come out of the 
country I adore. And how does the dear Battist?^) I long for some of his new 
compositions in the last opera. a propos! I have had the most happy invention 
this morning, and a tune troUing in my head ; I rise immediately in my night-gown 
and Slippers, down I put the notes slap-dash, made words to them like lightning, 
and I Warrant you have them at the circle in the evening. 
Wood.: All were complete, sir, if S. Andr6^) would make steps to them. 
Brain.: Nay, thanks to my genius, that care's over: you shall see, you shall see. But first 

the air. (Sings.) Is it not very fine? Ha, messieurs! 
Limb.: The close of it is the most ravishing I ever heard! 
Brain.: I dwell not on your commendations. What say you, sir? (To Wood.) Is it not 

admirable? Do you enter into it? 
Wood.: Most delicate cadence! 

Brain.: Gad, I think so, without vanity. Battist and t have but one soul. But the close, 
the close! (Sings it thrice over.) I have words too upon the air; but I am naturally so 
bashful! 
Wood.: Will you oblige me, sir? 

Brain.: You might command me, sir; for I sing too en cavalier: but — 
Limb.: But you would be entreated, and say, NoIo, noio, noio, three times, like any bishop 

when your mouth waters at the diocese. 
Brain.: I have no voice; but since tbis gentleman commands me, let the words commend 

themselves. (Sings.) My Phlllis is charming — 
Limb.: But why, of all names, would you choose a Phillis? There have been so many 
Phillises in songs, I thought there had not been another left, for love or money. 
Brain.: If a man should listen to a fop! (Sings.) My Phillis — 

Aldo: Before George, I am on t' other side: I think, as good no song, as no Phillis. 
Brain.: Yet again! — My Phillis — (Sings.) ^^ 

Limb.: Pray, for my sake, let it be your Chloris. |^ 

Brain.: (Looking scornfully at him.) My Phillis — (Sings.) 
Limb.: You had as good call her your Succuba. 

Brain.: Morbleu! will you not give me leave? I am füll of Phillis. (Sings.) My Phillis — 
Limb.: Nay, I confess, Phillis is a very pretty name. 

Brain.: Diablo I Now I will not sing, to spite you. By the world, you are not worthy of 
it. Well, I have a gentleman's fortune ; I have courage, and make no inconsiderable 
flgure in the world: yet I would quit my pretensions to all these, rather than not 
be author of this sonnet, which your rudeness has irrevocably lost. 
(Über Einfluss Moliöre's auf diese Scene cf. p. 29 dieser Abhdlg.; es finden sich, wie in 
der Natur der Sache liegt, auch Anklänge an die „Pröcieuses ridicules" sc. 10.) 

Mrs. Brainsick schildert ihren Gemahl als „So fantastical, so musical, his talk all rapture, 
and half nonsense: like a clock out of order, set him agoing, and he strikes etemally" (p. 56.), und 
Limberham nennt ihn gar „a public nuisance" (p. 63.). 

Auch Brainsick's Zeichnung ist ein Beleg für die Sucht der Bewunderung und Nachahmung 
alles Französischen, welche die damaligen höheren Stände ergrilfen hatte. — 



1) LuUi, the famous composer. — Saintsbury. 

2) The dancing-master. — Saintsbury. ^^^ t 
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L'Ecole des Femmes. 1662. (?) 

cf. p. 18; p. 24; p. 25; p. 28; p. 29 dieser Abhandlung. - 



Le Mariage forcö. 1664. 

Moliöre's „Mariage forc6" ist von Dryden benutzt in seinem „Amphitryon, or the two 
Sosias", 1690 (vol. Vm). V, 1 p. 96 ff. ist eine Nachahmung der „Mariage forc6" sc. 16. Dryden 
übertrug auf Mercury die Rolle des Alcidas, auf Gripus die des Sganarelle und führte die betreffende 
Seene des Moliere'schen Stückes noch etwas weiter aus. (cf. p. 38 dieser Abhandlung. — c£ 
femer p. 11; p. 29.) — 

Le Mödecin malgrö lui. 1666. (?) 

cf. p. 29/30 dieser Abhandlung. — 

Le TartufFe. 1667. 

Es ist so gut wie sicher, dass auch Moliere's „Tartuffe", dieses vollendete Meisterwerk feiner 
Charakterzeichnung, Dryden bekannt gewesen ist und in „Limberham, or the kind Keeper" 1678, Ver- 
wendung gefunden hat Darauf deutet, ausser einer sehr direkten Anspielung auf den „Tartuffe" in der 
Dedication, der Charakter der Mrs. Saintly. Über Zweck und Schicksal des Stückes erfahren wir: 
„It was intented for an honest satire against our crying sin of Keepmg ; how it would have succeeded, 
I can but guess, for it was permitted to be acted only thrice." Über das Verbot der Aufführung 
tröstet er sich mit den Worten: „The same fortune once happened to Moliöre, on the occasion of his 
„Tartuffe"; which, notwithstanding, afterwards has seen the light, in a country more bigot than ours, 
and is accounted amongst the best pieces of that poet." 

An Inhalt bietet das Stück ohne Zweifel das Gewagteste, was aus Dryden's Feder geflossen 
ist: eine wüste Aneinanderreihung von Verführungsversuchen und Verführungsscenen macht den Wechsel 
der Situation und den Fortschritt der Handlung aus ; und doch sagt Dryden in der Dedication : „I have 
taken a becoming care, that those things which offended on the stage, might be either altered or 
omitted in the press." 

Aldo hat seinen Sohn vor einer Reihe von Jahren zur Erziehung nach Frankreich geschickt. 
Jetzt ist derselbe ohne Wissen seines Vaters, der nur Schlimmes von ihm gehört und ihm daher be- 
fohlen hat, zurückzukehren, in seiner Heimat angekommen und hat sich unter dem Namen Woodall 
mit seinem Diener Gervase bei Mrs. Saintly, „an hypocritical fanatic, landlady of a boarding-house", 
eingemietet. In demselben Hause wohnen Mr. Limberham und Mrs. Tricksy, „a termagant kept 
mistress", Mi', und Mrs. Brainsick und Mrs. Saintly's angebliche Tochter Mrs. Pleasance, „spiteftil and 
satirical; but secretly in love with Woodall." Eng befreundet mit allen ist Aldo. Woodall und Aldo 
werden mit einander bekannt. Ersterer erkennt seinen Vater sofort wieder, Aldo seinen Sohn nicht. 
Aldo, der trotz seines Alters noch voll jugendlicher Thorheiten steckt, schliesst mit Woodall ein Schutz- 
und Trutzbündnis gegen die Bewohnerinnen des Hauses. „Be you the lion, to devour the prey ; I am 
your jackal, to provide it for you: There will be a bone for me to pick." (p. 22.) Bald entspinnt 
sich ein wrklicher Kampf um den Besitz Woodall's, der jedoch nur Mrs. Tricksy und Mrs. Brainsick 
seiner zweifelhaften Liebe für würdig erachtet. Zum Schluss erkennt Aldo in Woodall seinen Sohn, 
muss ihm natürlich verzeihen und verheiratet ihn mit dessen Einwilligung an Mrs. Pleasance. Woodall, 
ein anderer Don Juan, ist durch die Erfahrungen, die ihm sein Verhältnis zu Mrs. Tricksy und Mrs. 
Brainsick eingebracht haben, gebessert; er äussert V, 1, p. 103: „I find a mistress is only kept for 
other men." Dies zu zeigen ist gleichsam die Aufgabe, die Dryden sich in seinem Stücke stellte, cf. 
hierzu die Schlussworte, welche Woodall spricht: 

„Mistress and wife, by tums, I have possessed: 
„He who enjoys them both in one is blessed." 

Deshalb lässt der Dichter auch Limberham am Ende den Entschluss fassen, sich mit Mrs. 
Tricksy ehelich zu verbinden. 

Bemerkenswerth ist vor allen Dingen, dass Dryden hier, ausgesprochener als sonst irgendwo 
in seinen Lustspielen, wirklich durchgeführte Charakterzeichnung anstrebt — ein Versuch, welcher 
im Ganzen als in seiner Art gelungen bezeichnet werden muss. Am Besten gezeichnet sind Mrs. 
Pleasance, Mrs. Saintly und Mr. Brainsick. Insofern hat sein Selbsturteil: „I will be hold enough to 
say, that this comedy is of the first rank of those wich I have written, and that posterity wül be 
of my opinion" Berechtigung. 

Ausser dieser allgemeinen, unverkennbaren Anlehnung an den grossen Meister des Charakter- 
lustspiels, Mülifere, finden sich, wie schon erwähnt, auch noch speziellere Anhaltspunkte, die auf Kenntnis 
des „Tartuflfe** weisen, in dem Charakter der Mrs. Saintly. Sie wird vom Dichter geschildert als eine 
scheinheilige Heuchlerin, der das äusserliche Zurschautragen der Religion als Deckmantel ihrer inneren 
Verworfenheit dient. Trotz ihres nicht mehr jugendlichen Alters ist sie noch voll derber Sinnlichkeit, 
daher sie denn auch alle Hebel in Bewegung setzt, Woodall ihren Zwecken dienstbar zu machen, bis 
dieser sich schliesslich durch ihr Drängen und Drohen gezwungen sieht, wenigstens scheinbar auf ihre 
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Wünsche einzugehen. Sie weiss dies nach ihrer sophistischen Weise sehr wohl zu rechtfertigen, da 
ihre Devise lautet: ^To avoid scandal"; denn, sagt sie: „scandal is the greatest part of the oifence" 
(p. 18.). (cf. ferner IV, 1. p. 81 die Worte WoodalFs zu Saintly: „We must avoid scandal; it is thy 
own maxim.") 

In alledem ist sie ein weibliches Gegenstück zu Tartufle. Auch dieser ist gleissnerischen 
Charakters und auch ihm muss die Religion und äusseres Gepränge zur Beschönigung seines abscheu- 
lichen Treibens dienen. Sein Wahlspruch, mit dem er die EYau seines Wohlthäters Orgon, der ihn^ 
den heimat- und besitzlosen Bettler, in sein Haus aufgenommen hat, zu verführen sucht, ist: 

„Le scandale du monde est ce qui fait Tofiense, 

„Et ce n'est pas pecher que p6cher en silence". IV, 5. 
Mrs. Saintly weiss ihren schlimmen Egoismus, der sie selbst vor Diebstahl nicht zurück- 
schrecken macht (cf p. 47), dadurch zu verbergen, ja sogar in einem günstigen Lichte erscheinen zu 
lassen, dass sie als Motiv ihrer Handlungen immer die Nächstenliebe hinstellt. In heuchlerischer Weise 
wirft sie sich zum Werkzeug der Vorsehung auf (p. 70) und ruft den Himmel zum Zeugen der Reinheit 
ihrer Absichten an. 

Auch TartuflFe steckt voller Sophismen : 

„Le ciel d6fend, de vrai, certains contentements: 

„Mais on trouve avec lui des accommodements. 

„Selon divers besoins, il est une science 

„D'6tendre les liens de notre conscience, 

„Et de rectifier le mal de Taction 

„Avec la puret6 de notre Intention." IV, 5. 
Er nimmt das ihm von Orgon vermachte Vermögen, das auszuschlagen ihm Recht und 
Pflicht gebieten, nur an, weil, wie er sagt, er fürchte, die rechtmässigen Erben möchten dasselbe nicht 
wie er „pour la gloire du ciel et le bien du prochain" verwenden. IV, 1. 

Als Belege, die dafür sprechen, dass der „TartuflFe" Dryden bekannt war, dürfen femer 
vielleicht zwei Liebeszwistscenen angeführt werden, von denen sich die eine in „Limberham" II, 1. 
p. 38/39, die andere in dem schon 1672 erschienenen Lustspiel „The Assignation, or Love in a 
Nunnery" IV, 4. p. 441 flf. findet. Die letztere erinnert der ganzen Anlage und dem äusseren Muster 
nach teils an „Le D6pit amoureux" IV, 3 (von Dryden benutzt in „An Evening's Love**, cf. p. 26/27 
dieser Abb.), teils an „TartuflFe" 11, 4; an diesen, neben einigen wenigen, ganz geringfügigen, wohl 
zufälligen Aeusserlichkeiten, insofern als der Streit mit Hilfe der Diener, resp. der Dienerinnen ge- 
schlichtet wird. Im Wesentlichen dasselbe gilt von der in Frage kommenden Scene in „Limberham"; 
auch hier scheint Dryden „TartuflFe" II, 4 wenigstens vorgeschwebt zu haben. — 

Es bestehen ausserdem Beziehungen zwischen „Limberham, or the kind Keeper" und der 
Nebenhandlung des „Sir Martin Mar-all, or the feigned Innocence." Die Lady Dupe des letzteren 
Stückes ist ein der Mrs Saintly etwas ähnlicher Charakter. Warner sagt von ihr (IV, 1. p. 55): 
„As for that old lady, whom hell confound, she is the greatest jilt in nature; cheat is her study; 
all her joy to cozen ; she loves nothing but herseif; and draws all lines to that corrupted centre." 
Auch sie spielt nach aussen die Ehrbare und Fromme, scheut sich aber nicht, ihrer Gewinnsucht die 
Ehre ihrer Nichte, Mrs. Christian, an der sie eine gelehrige Schülerin findet, zu opfern. Auch die 
Moral dieses Teils ist die des „Limberham, or the kind Keeper"; Lord Dartmouth, dem Christian ihre 
Ehre verkauft hat, spricht sie aus IV, 1. p. 54: „I find, now, by sad experience, that a mistress is 
much more chargeable than a wife, and after a little time too, grows füll as dull and insignificant." 
Von sittlich reiner, wahrer Liebe, mit all' ihren Freuden und Schmerzen, wie in so über- 
wältigender Weise sie Moliere zu malen weiss, findet sich bei Dryden kaum eine Spur. Seinen weib- 
lichen Charakteren fehlt gleichsam die Seele, das Gemüt. Sie sind kalte, klugberechnende, nur nach 
galanten Abenteuern und Genuss strebende, meist ehrlose Gestalten, wie wir sie bei Moliere nur ver- 
einzelt antreflFen. Es ff^hlt ihnen mit einem Worte alles das, was das Weib zum Weibe macht. Da- 
bei reden sie zumteil eine Sprache, die man nicht anders als gemein nennen kann. Dies gilt auch 
von Mrs. Pleasance des „Limberham". Saintsbury bemerkt sehr richtig: „Some of the coarsest lan- 
guage in the play is put in the mouth of Pleasance, the only virtuous character, who is represented 
as a youBg and pretty girl." — 

Amphitryon. 1668. 

Dryden verdankt die Entstehung seines „Amphitryon" den gleichnamigen Werken von 
Plautus und Moliere. Er gesteht dies offen in der Dedication (to Sir W. Leveson Gower), wo es 
unter Anderem heisst: „I will not give you the trouble of acquainting you what I have added, or 
altered, in either of them, so much, it may be, for the worse; but only that the difference of our 
stage from the Roman and the French did so require it. But I am afraid, for my own interest, the 
w orld will too easily discover that more than half of it is mine ; and that the rest is rather a lame 
Imitation of their excellences than a just translation . . . . If I have performed anything, it is the 
genius of my authors that inspired me . . . As for Plautus and Moliere, they are dangerous people; 
and I am too weak a gamester to put myself into their form of play." — 
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Dryden legte seinem Stück die Personen des Plautus zu Grunde und fügte, ausser den 
beiden nur I, 1 auftretenden Personifikationen ^Phoebus" und „Night" („La Nuit" beiMoliöre), nur 
die Figur des Richters Gripus ein und setzte Polidas (aus .M.) und Tranio an Stelle des Blepharo. 
Der englische Dichter behielt also auch die Person der Thessala, welche Moliere wegliess, als Phaedra 
bei. Die erste Scene des ersten Aktes bei Dryden vertritt die Stelle des Prologs bei Plautus und 
Moliere. Plautus lässt denselben von llercui* gesprochen und den Zuschauer in kurzen Worten mit 
dem Stoff des Stückes bekannt werden; Moliere führt Mercure und La Nuit, die eben entweichen will, 
von ersterem aber auf Befehl Jupjter's zum Bleiben bewogen wird, in einem Gespräch ein. Dryden 
führt Moliere's Idee, dem Geschmack des enfrlischen Theaters entsprechend, weiter aus: bei ihm treten 
Mercuiy, Phoebus, Night und Jupiter auf. Eine Benutzung des Moliere'schen Prologs erheUt sowohl 
aus der Herübernahme von Gedanken, als auch aus wörtlicher Uebertragung. 

Der Inhalt des eigentlichen Stückes ist bei allen drei Dichtern wesentlich derselbe. Er be- 
handelt die bekannte Sage von der Liebe Jupiter's zu Amphitryon's Gattin Alcmene. Die Annähe- 
rung wird ermöglicht dadurch, dass Jupiter und Mercur die Gestalten Amphitryon's und dessen Sklaven 
Sosia annehmen und in Abwesenheit der letzteren von Alcmene und der Dienerschaft des Hauses für 
diese gehalten werden. — 

Moliere verlieh dem Stoff, wie er ihm in Plautus' „Amphitruo" und dessen Bearbeitung 
durch Eotrou vorlag, eine erhöhte Komik durch den Charakter der Cleanthis, Sosie's streitsüchtiger, 
auf ihre Tugend und Ehre pochender Frau. Er stellt Sosie und C16anthis als Ehepaar in einen ge-l 
wissen Gegensatz zu Amphitr3^on und Alcmene, und wendet damit einen bei ihm nicht seltenen Kunst- 
griff an, die Komik zu steigern. Dryden's Bromia ist ganz das Abbild der Moliere'schen Clöanthis ; 
ihre Zungenfertigkeit ist so gross, dass Mercury ausruft: 

„Two such tongues will break the poles asunder; 
„And, homiy scolding, make perpetual thunder." II, 2. p. 52. 
Die beiden Stellen, an denen ihr Charakter wirklich hervortritt (II, 2. p. 49 ff. und III, l.p. 68 ff.), 
stützen sich auf Moli^re's Darstellung. 

Bei denjenigen Charakteren des Dryden'schen Stückes, die sich (bis auf Alcmene), ohne be- 
sondere charakteristische Abweichungen zu zeigen, zugleich in Moliere und Plautus finden, lehnt sich 
Dryden an die feinere und witzigere Darstellung des ersteren an, sei es wörtlich, sei es, dass er nur 
seinem Gedankengange folgt. Daneben flicht er jedoch auch Züge des römischen „Amphitruo", die 
Moliere ausgelassen, oder geändert hat, wieder mit ein. Mercur's Rolle hat dadurch an Umfang ge- 
wonnen, dass Dryden ihn in ein Liebesverhältnis zu Alcmene's Magd Phaedra treten lässt. (Was 
die einzelnen Moliere entlehnten Züge anbetrifft, so verweise ich auf p. 30 ff. dieser Abh.) 

Die Person der Thessala; der bei Plautus sogut wie keine Funktion zukommt, verwendet 
Dryden, wie schon erwähnt, unter dem Namen der Phaedra und lässt der Zeichnung ihres Charak- 
ters eine besondere Sorgfalt angedeihen. Er führt sie uns vor als unersättlich nach Gewinn; ihr 
ganzes Sinnen und Tiachten ist auf diesen gerichtet. Durch Geschenke ist sie zu allem zu bewegen, 
selbst zur Liebe für Mercur in Sosia's alter und unschöner Gestalt. Ihre Zeichnung ist entschieden 
gut zu nennen, und trägt ihre Person und ihr Charakter wesentlich zur Erhöhung der Verwickelung 
und der Vermannigfaltigüng der Situation bei. 

Phaedra's eigentlicher Verehrer jedoch ist der alte Richter Gripus „a person of quaüty", 
wie sie ihn selbst nennt, und Alcmenen's Onkel. Gripus, dem Mercur nachsagt: ,.He sells justice as 
he uses; fleeces the rieh rebels, and hangs up the poor" (II, 2. p. 46), ist kein unglücklicher Griff. 
Er trägt namentlich dazu bei, die Scene komisch zu gestalten, in welcher Amphitryon seinen Leuten 
gegenüber Jupiter als Betrüger zu enthüllen bestrebt ist, alles aber, was als Beweis dienen soll, 
durch dessen Kenntnis der geheimsten Angelegenheiten Amphitryon's hinfällig wird. (V, 1. p. 99 ff.) 

Jedenfalls zeigt Dryden in seinem „Amphitryon", dass er sich nicht gerade in sklavischer 
Weise an das ihm zu Gebote stehende Material hielt; zugleich aber kann man aus der verschiedenen 
Behandlung des an sich schon anstössigen Stoffes bei Moliere und Dryden recht deutlich die Ver- 
schiedenheit des Geschmackes des damaligen englischen und französchen Theaters erkennen. Zutreffend 
ist hier folgende Bemerkung Scott's: „He is, in general, coarse and vulgär, where Moliere is witty; 
and where the Frenchman ventures upon a double meaning, the Englishman always contrives to 
make it a Single one." — 

Dryden's „Amphitryon", der sehr erfolgreich war, gehört zu denjenigen Stücken, die später, 
um sie der Bühne zu erhalten, umgearbeitet, d. h. von Rohheiten und Anstössigkeiten gereinigt wur-l. 
den. („Amphitryon, or the two Sosias* a comedy, altered from Dryden by Woodward, enthalten ini 
„The new English Theatre" vol. IX London 1777.) — ^ 

George Dandln. ou le Mari confondu. 1668. (?) 

cf. p. 29 dieser Abhandlung. 

Monsieur de Pcurceaugnac. 1669. (?) 
cf. p. 40 dieser Abhandlung. 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 1670. (?) 

cf. p. 28/29 dieser Abhandlung. Digitized byGoOglc 
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II. Teil. 

The wild GaUant 1663. 

Dieses Lustspiel ist Drj^den's erste dramatische Leistung und wurde wahi^scheinlich Anfang 
Februar 1663 auf die Bühne gebracht, fand aber keinen ^Anklang. Uns liegt das Stück nur in der 
veränderten Gestalt vor, in der es im Jahre 1669 Dryden von neuem der Oeflfentlichkeit tibergab. 
Welcher Art diese Veränderungen waren, lässt sich nur veimuten. (cf. Saintsbury vol. II p. 86.) 
X (Ueber Spuren Moliöre'schen Einflusses cf. p. 11/12 dieser Abb.; auch existieren Beziehungen zwischen 
Loveby und Constance, und Wildblood und Jacintha des „An Evening's Love**.) Dryden's eigenen 
Andeutungen im ersten Prolog zufolge liegt ein spanisches Original zu Grunde; darauf weist auch die 
ganze Anlage und Ausführung des Stückes hin. Ward (A History of English dramatic Literature . . . 
1875, vol. n p. 497) bemerkt: „The most huraorous passage of the play is moreover stolen from 
Ben Jonson. (cf. 1, 3 mit „Every Man out of his Humour" V, 4.) — 



The Rival-Ladies. 1663/64. 

Die erste Aufführung dieser Tragikomödie fällt auf die Wende von 1663/64. Die komi- 
schen Scenen, wenn man sie überhaupt als solche bezeichnen darf, sind spärlich und kurz; sie finden 
sich I, 2, 3; III, 1; IV, 3. Von irgend welchem Einfluss Moliöre's auf dieses echt spanische Intri- 
guenspiel kann nicht die Rede sein. Das Stück ist dem vorigen entschieden vorzuziehen, zuweilen 
erinnert die Darstellungsweise an die in Moli^re's ,,Don Garcie de Navarre, ou le Prince jaloux**; die- 
ser Umstand ist jedoch rein äusserlich. — - 

Secret Love, or the Maiden Queen. 1667. 

Als diese Tragi-Komödie im Jahre 1667 über die Bretter ging, hatte Dryden bereits seinen 
Euf als Dramatiker auf dem Gebiete des Trauerspiels durch den „Indian Emperor*- begründet. — 

Dem ernsten Teile liegt nach des Verfassers eigenem Geständnis eine Erzählung aus dem 
„Grand Cyrus" der Madeleine de Scudery zu Grunde. Wir erfahren femer durch die Vorrede vom 
Schicksal des Stückes: „His Majesty has graced it with the title of his play'S und Dryden's eigene 
Meinung über sein Werk enthalten die Worte: „This play, which I have ever valued above the rest 
of my follies of this kind." 

Die eigentliche Stärke dieser Tragikomödie liegt im komischen Teil, in der Zeichnung Cela- 
don's und MorimePs. Dieselbe ist trotz mancher mit untergelaufener Anstössigkeiten eine wirklich 
gelungene zu nennen und weist Züge wahrster Komik auf. (Scott's Urteil ist, wie häufig so auch in 
diesem Falle, ungerecht.) Auch diesmal darf wohl von einem Einfluss Moliere's nicht gesprochen 
werden; denn, abgesehen von einigen unbedeutenden Umständen, erinnert nichts an die Werke des 
grossen Franzosen. 

Auf „Sganarelle, ou le Cocu imaginaire" weist eine Aeusserung Celadon's: 
„Yet, for my part, I can live with as few mistresses as any man. I desire no super- 
fluities: only for necessary change or so, as I shift my linen." I, 2. p. 428. Im „Sganarelle" sc. 5 
ruft die Frau Sganarelle's aus: „Ah! que j'ai de d6pit que la loi n'autorise 

„A chauger de mari comme on fait de chemise!" 
(Dasselbe Bild findet sich bei Dryden übrigens nochmals in „Love triumphant" (vol. Vni.) am Ende 
des m. Aktes.) Hieran anknüpfend könnte man auch in IV, 1. p. 471/72 des „Secret Love" einen 
Einfluss des „Sganarelle" sc. 2-4 vermuten, doch bietet auch diese Stelle keinen genügenden An- 
haltepunkt zu einem Beweise. lil, 1. p. 466 beschwert sich Florimel bei Celadon wegen seines Be- 
nehmens Melissa's Töchtern gegenüber, und dieser sucht sie mit folgenden Worten zu beruhigen: 
„'Faith, if ever I did more than kiss them and that but once — " 
Flor.: „What could you have done more to me?" 
Diese Frage erinnert an die gleich naive der Agnes der „Ecole des Femmes" II, 6 auf 
die examinierenden Worte Amolphe's: 

Amolphe : „Passe pour le ruban. Mais je voulois apprendre 

S'il ne vous a rien fait que vous baiser les bras." 
Agn^s: „Comment! ost-ce qu'on fait d'autres choses?" — r^ r^^^r^lr^ 

Digitized by VnOOQlC 
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Sir Martin Mar-all, or the Feigned Innocence. 1667. 

William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, übersetzte unter Anderem Moli6re*s Lustspiel 
-„L'Etourdi, ou les Contre-Temps", und Dryden passte diese Uebersetzung in vorliegendem Stück, dessen 
^rste Aufführung auf den 16. August 1667 fiel, der englischen Bühne und ihrem verderbten Geschmack 
an. Dieses Lustspiel erzielte einen glänzenden Erfolg. — 

Im I. und IL Akt findet sich fast nichts, worin man Moliöre'sches Eigentum erkennen 
könnte. „Etourdi" V, 6 könnte die Grundlage zu dem Gespräche der beiden Nebenbuhler, Sir Martin 
und Sir John (1, 1. p. 10—14), abgegeben haben, diese Scene ist jedoch die fast wörtliche üeber- 
jsetzung von I, 4, 5 des Quinault*schen „L'Amant indiscret." 



Lady Dupe bemerkt Sir Martin gegenüber: (p. 6.) 
f, Fortune does more than wisdom"*. 

II, 2. p. 32 äussert Sir Martin, von Sir John zur Teibiahme 
am Mahl aufgefordert: „I have no stomach, sir", worauf 
Warner sagt: „Yon have a better stomach than you think 
you have." 

Die Schlnssworte des Aktes erinnern insofern an „Etourdi" 
in, B, als Sir Martin, wie dort L61ie, dem Diener, der ihn 
AUS Vorsicht nie in seine Pläne einweiht, deshalb Vorwürfe 
macht : 

„If you wiU not teil me, my mind gives me, I shaU 

discover it again." (p. 33.) 

Akt ni. Der Schluss der ersten Scene ist nach „Etourdi" 11, 14. Die Situation ist diese : 
Sir Martin hat sich wiederum durch Thorheit geschadet und vor allen Dingen die Gunst Moody's, 
-des Vaters seiner Geliebten, durch Unbedachtsamkeit verloren. 



cf. „Etourdi" V, 8, wo MascariUe zu L61ie sagt: 
„Vous aurez 6t6 bien plus heureux que sage". 



„Etourdi" IV, 3: 

L61ie: Pour moi, point de repas. 

MascariUe : Ah ! vous avez plus faim que vous ne pensez pas. 



L61ie: Je ne m'^tonne pas si je romps tes attentes; 

A moins d'etre inform6 des choses que tu tentes, 
J'en ferois encor cent de la sorte. 



p. 37/38: 

Sir Martin: Why do you frown upon me so . . ? What have 

I done besides a little lapsus linguae? 
Warner: Why, whö says you have done anything? 

You, a mere innocent! 
[Sir Martin: . . . If I know how I have offended myself 

any more than — in one word — ] 
Warner: But don*t foUow me, however: I have nothing to 

say to you. 
Sir Martin: VW follow you to the world's end, tili you 

forgive me. 
Warner: I am resolved to lead you a dance then. 

(Exit running.) 



L61ie: Apprends-moi le sujet qui contre moi te pique; 
Ai-je fait quelque chose? Eclaircis-moi ce point 



v.MascariUe: Non, vous n*avez rien fait; mais ne me suivez 
point. 



L61ie: Je te suivrai partout, pour savoir ce myst^re. 

MascariUe: Oui? Sus done, pr6parez vos jambes ä bien faire; 
Car je vais vous foumir de quoi les exercer. 



In der 3. Scene besticht Warner, um die geplante Heirat Sir John's mit Millisent aufzu- 
schieben, die Dienerin der letzteren namens Rose, dasg sie ihm „the papers concerning the jointure*^ 
ausliefert. Unglücklicherweise kommt Sir John in Begleitung von Sir Martin dazu. Letzterer er- 
blickt in den Händen Wamer's die eben erschlichenen Schriften, dringt darauf sie zu sehen, beginnt 
sogar trotz aller Einwendungen seines Dieners und Sir John's selbst, sie vorzulesen und verhilft so 
seinem Nebenbuhler wieder zu seinem Eigentum. Das nun folgende Gespräch zwischen Herr und 
Diener ist „Etourdi" II, 7 entnommen. 



am the 
it was 



thine 



p. 46/47. 

Sir l^artin: I am a fool, I must confess it; and I 
most miserable one without thy help — but yet 
such a mistake as any man might have made. 

Warner: No doubt of it. 

Sir Mart.: Pr'ythee chide me! this indifference of 
wounds me to the heart. 

Warner: I care not. 

Sir Mart.: Wilt thou not help me for this once? 

Warner: Sir, I kiss your hands, I have other business. 

Sir Mart.: Dear Warner! 

Warner: I am inflexible. 

:Sir Mart.: Then I am resolved I'U kiU myself. 

Warner: You are master of your own body. 
Sir Mart: WiU you let me damn my soul? 
Warner: At your pleasure, as the devil and you can agree 
about it 

.Sir Mart.: D'ye see, the point's ready? WiU you do nothing 
to save my life? 



L6Ue: H6 bien! je suis coupable, et je veux Favouer; 
Mais si jamais mon bien te fut consid^rable, 
R6pare ce malheur, et me sois secourable. 

(MascariUe: Vous avez en effet sujet de vous louer. \ * 
L6Ue: Ah! n'aye point pour moi si grande indifference./ 

*) Um den Einfluss deutUcher kenntUch zu machen, 
ist hier eine UmsteUung des französ. Textes vorgenommen. 
Masc. : .Je vous baise les mains; je n'ai pas le loisir. 
L^Ue: MascariUe, mon Als. 

{Masc. : Point. 

L6üe: Fais-moi ce plaisir. 

Masc: Non, je n*en ferai rien. 
L61ie: Si tu m'es inflexible. 

Je m'en vais me tuer. 
Masc: Soit; U vous est loisible. 

L61ie: Je ne puis te fl^chir? 
Masc. : Non. 

IL61ie: Vois-tu le fer pröt? 

Masc: Oui. 
L^lie: Je vais le pousser. 

Masc: Faites ce qu*U vous plait; 

L^lie : Tu n^auras pas regret de m^arracher la vie ? , ^ 
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Warner: Not in the least. 

Sir Mart.: Farewell, hard-hearted Warner. 

Warner: Adieu, soft-headed Sir Martin. 

Sir Mart.: Is it possible? 

Warner: Why don'tyou despatch, sir? why all these preambles? 

Sir Mart.: l'll see thee hanged first: I know thou wouldst 

have me killed, to get my clothes. 
Warner: I knew it was but a copy of your countenance; 

people in this age are not so apt to kill themselves. 



Adieu, monsieur L^lie^ 



Masc: Non. 

L61ie: Adieu, 3fascarille. 

Masc: 

L61ie: Quoi! — 

Masc: Tuez-vous donc vite. Ah! que de longs devisi 

L^lie: Tu voudrois bien, ma foi, pour avoir mes habits, 

Que je lisse le sot, et que je me tuasse. 
Masc: Savois-je pas qu'enfin ce n'^toit que grimace; 

Et, quoi que ces esprits jurent d'effectuer, 
Qu'on n'est point aujourd'hui si prompt ä se tuer. 



Wanier wird mit Geld besänftigt. Auch in diesem Akt ist Quinault's Stück noch teil- 
weise benutzt. 

Akt IV. Warner hat erfahren, dass Sir John und Millisent noch an demselben Tage heim- 
lich getraut werden sollen und ist entschlossen, sein möglichstes zu thun, dies zu hindern. Er wendet 
dazu die List Mascarille's im „Etourdi" II, 9 an. 



p. 48/49. Warner: Help, help, good people! Murder, murder! 

[Enter Sir John and Moody.] 
Sir John and Moody: How now, what*s the matter? 
Warner: I am abused, I am beaten. I am lamed for ever. 
Moody: Who has used thee so? 
Warner: The rogue, my master. 
Sir John: What was the ofteuce? 
Warner: A trifle, just nothing. 
Sir John: That's very stränge. 



Warner: But, if I live. 111 cry quittance with him: he had 
engaged me to get Mrs. Millisent, your daughter, for 
him ; but if I do not all I can to make her hate him ! 
a great booby, an overgrown oaf, a conceited Bartr 
lemew — 

Sir John : Pr'ythee leave off thy choler, and hear me a little : 
I have had a great mind to thee a long time; if 
thou thinkest my service better than bis, from this 
minute I entertain thee. 



Warner: With all my heart, sir; and so much the rather, 
that I may spite him with it. 



Masc. : Ahi ! ahi ! ä l'aide ! au meuitre ! au secours ! on m'assomme 
Ah ! ah ! ah ! ah ! ah ! ah ! ( ) traitre ! 6 bourreau d'homme l 
L^andre: D'oü procede celaV Qu'est-ee? que te fait-on? 
Masc. : On vient de me donner deux cents coups de bäton. 
L6andre: Qui? 
Masc. : L61ie. 

L6andre: Et pourquoi? 

Masc: Pour une bagatelle 

II me chasse, et me bat d'une fa<jon crueUe. 
Leandre: Ah! vraiment il a tort. 

Masc. : Mais, ou je ne pourrai, 

Ou je jure bien fort que je m'en vengerai 

Une esclave te plait, tu voulois m'engager 

A la mettre eu tes mains; et je veux faire en sorte 

Qu' un autre te l'eul^ve, ou le diable m'emporte. 

L4andre: ficoute, Mascarille, et quitte ce transport. 

Tu m'as plu de tont temps, et je souhaitois fort 
Qu' un gar<?on comme toi, plein d'esprit et fidele, 
A mon Service un jour püt attacher son zele: 
Eufin, si le parti te semble hon pour toi, 
Si tu veux me servir, je t'arrete avec moi. 

Masc: Oui, monsieur, d'autant mieux que le destin propice 
M'offre ä me bien venger, eu vous rendant service. 



Das Vertrauen Sir John's und Moody's geht sogar so weit, dass sie Warner die Obhut 
über Millisent geben. Auch dies ist analog „Etourdi" in, 9, wo Mascarille den Auftrag erhält, C61ie 
für Leandre in Sicherheit zu bringen. 



p. 50. Warner: Was there ever such a lucky rogue as I? . . I 
have now gained an opportunity to carry away Mrs. 
Millisent, for my master to get his mistress by means 
of his rival, to receive all his happiness, where he 
could expect nothing but misery: After this exploit, 
I will have Lely draw me in the habit of a hero, 
with a laurel on my temples, and an inscription below 
it: „This 18 Warner, the flower of serving-men.^' 



Masc: Fut-il jamais au monde un plus heureux gar^on? 
Oh! que dans un moment L61ie aura de joie! 
Sa maitresse en nos mains tomber par cette voie! 
Recevoir tout son bien d'oü l'on attend son mal, 
Et devenir heureux par la main d'un rival! 
Apres ce rare exploit, je veux que Ton s'apprete 
A me peindre en h^ros, un laurier sur la tete, 
Et qu'au bas du portrait on mette en lettres d'or: 
Yivat Mascarillus, fourböm Imperator! „Etourdi"^ 11, 11. 



Inzwischen bringt ein Bote einen Brief und übergiebt ihn dem zurückkehrenden Moody. 
Dieser wird in dem Schreiben von einem Ungenannten gewarnt, seine Tochter zur festgesetzten Zeit 
zu verheiraten, da ihr beim Verlassen des Hauses ein Ueberfall drohe. Moody nimmt die Warnung 
enist und verschiebt die Hochzeit; Warner muss sich darein ergeben. — Diese Scene ist nach „Etoui'di" 
n, 13 verfasst, einiges auch wörtlich tibertragen. Die Verschiedenheiten des englischen Stückes re- 
sultieren einfach aus dem in seiner Anlage bedingten etwas verschiedenen Verhältnis der einzelnen 
Personen zu einander. 



Enter Sir Martin laughing. 

Warner: What a murrain is the matter, sir? Where lies this 
jest that tickles you? 

Sir Mart.: Let me laugh out my laugh, and l'U teil thee. 

Warner: I wish you may have cause for all this mirth. 

Sir Mart.: Hereafter, Warner, be it known unto thee, Iwill 
endure no more to be thy May-game: Thou shalt no 
more dare to teU me, I spoil thy projects, and discover 
thy designs; for I have played such a prize, without 
thy help, ol my own modier-wit (*tifl true I am hasty 
sometimes, and so do härm; but when I have a mind 
to show myself, there's no man in England, though 



„Etourdi" II, 14. — Ulie riant; Mascarille. 
Masc: Quel beau transport de joie ä präsent vous inspire? 

L61ie: Laisse-m'en rire encore avant que te le dire. 

Masc: Qä, rions donc bien fort, nous en avous si^et. 

L^lie: Ah! je ne serai plus de tes plaintes l'objet. 

Tu ne me diras plus, toi qui toujours me cries, 
Que je gate en brouillon toutes tes fourberies. 
J'ai bien jou6 moi-meme un tour des plus adroits, 
n est vrai, je suis prompt, et m'emporte parfois : 
Mais pourtant, qnand je veux, j'ai Timaginative 
Aussi bonne, en effet, que personne^uijave,^ 
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I say't, comes iiear me as to point of imagination), 
l'll make thee acknowledge I have laid a plot that 
"has a 8oul in't. 

Warner: Pray, sir, keep me no longer in ignorance of this 
rare invention. 

Sir Mart. : Kuow theo, Warner, that when I left thee, I was 
possessed with a terrible fear, tliat my niistress should 
he married: Well, thouglit I to myself, — and 
nmstering iip all the forces of niy wit, 1 did produee 
such a stratagem! 



Warner: Biit what was it? 

Sir 3Iart.: I feigned a letter as from an nnknown friend to 
Moody . . . 

Warner: Very good. 

Sir Mart.: That which follows is yet better; for he I sent 
assnres me, that in that very nick of time ray letter 
came, her father was just sending her abroad with a 
very foolish rascally fellow, that was with him. 

Warner: And did you perform all this a'God's name? Coüld 
you do this wonderful niiracle without giving your 
soul to the devil for hLs help? 

Sir Mart.: I teil thee, man, I did it; . . . 



Et toi-meme avoneras ({ue ce que j'ai fait part 
D'une pointe d'esprit oü peu de monde a part. 

Masc: Sachons donc ce qu'a fait cette ima,ginative. 



Lelie : 



Masc. 
Lelie : 

Masc. 
Lelie: 



Masc. 



Tautot, l'esprit 6nm d'une frayeur bien vive 

D'avoir vu Trufaldin avecque mon rival, 

Je songeois ä trouver un remede ä ce mal, 

Lorsque me ramassant tout entier en moi-meme, 

l'ai conjju, dig6r6, produit un stratageme'^ 

Devant qui tous les tiens, dont tu tais tant de cas, 

Doivent, saus contredit, mettre pavillon bas. 

Mais qu'est^ce? 

. . l'ai donc feint une lettre avecque diligence, 
Comaie d'un grand seigneur 6crite ä Trufaldin .... 

Fort bien. 

Ecoute donc, voici bien le meilleur. 
La lettre que je dis a donc 6t6 remise; 
Mais sais-tu bien commentV en saison si bien prise, 
Que le porteur ra'a dit que, saus ce trait fallot, 
Un komme l'emmenoit, qui s'est trouve fort sot. 

Vous avez fait ce coup sans vous donner au diable? 



Warner: Faith, sir. my skill is too little to praise you as 
you deserve; but if you would have it according to 
my poor ability, you are one that had a knock in 
your cradle, a conceited lack-wit, a designing ass, a 
hair-brained fop. a confounded busy-brain, with an 
eternal windraill in it; this^ in short, sir, is the Con- 
tents of your panegyric. 



L^lie: Oui 



Masc. : 



Sir Mart.: But what the devil have I done, to set you thus 
against me? 

p. 62/53. 



A vous pouvoir louer selon votre m6rite, 
Je manque d'61oquence, et ma force est petite. 
Oui, pour bien 6taler cet effort relev6 . . . 
Ma langue est impuissante, et je voudrois avoir 
Celles de tous les gens du plus exquis savoir, 
Pour vous dire en beaux vers, ou bien en docte prose, 
Que vous serez toujours, quoi que Ton se propose, 
Tout ce que vous avez 6t4i durant vos jours; 
C'est-a-dire un esprit chauss6 tout a rebours, 
Une raison malade et toujours en d6bauche, 
Un envers du bon sens, un jugement ä gauche, 
Un brouillon, une bete, un brusque, un ^tourdi, 
Que sais-je V un — cent fois plus encor que je ne di. 
C'est faire en abr6g6 votre panegyrique. 
Lelie: Apprends-moi le sujet qui contre moi te pique; 
Ai-je fait quelque chose? Eclaircis-moi ce puinr. 

„Etourdi" II, 14. 



Der Schluss der Scene von hier an weicht von dem des „Etourdi" II, 14 ab; dieser hatte 
schon IQ, 1 teilweise Verwendung gefunden, (cf. p. 19 dieser Abh.). Zu Wamer's letzten Worten: 
„Fm resolved this devil of liis shaU never weary me; I will overcome him, I will invent someihing 
that shall stand good in spite of liis folly" finden sich ähnliche Aeusserungen Masrarille's, ,. Etourdi'* 
m, 1; V, 2; V, 11. 

Sir John erfährt von Moody den Grund des Aufschubs der Hochzeit mit Millisent. Es 
wird beschlossen, die Trauung im Hause zu vollziehen. 



Sir John (zu Warner): Now I think on't, this letter must 
needs come from Sir Martin; a plot of his, upon my 
life, to hinder our marriage. p. 59. 



L^andre: . . Tai su que tout ce beau mystere . . 

N'est qu'un pur stratageme, un trait fac6tieux, 
Une histoire ä plaisir, un conte dont Lelie 
A voulu d^toumer notre achat de Celle. 

„Etourdi" in, 2. 



Warner sucht Sir John glauben zu machen, der Brief wäre von Millisent, die Sir Martin 
liebe und fügt hinzu: „You may make yourself miserable, if you please, hy such a marriage", worauf 
Sir John erwidert: „When she is once mine, her virtue will secure me". Im nun folgenden Ge- 
spräch, das ebenfalls, freilich nicht gerade wörtlich aus „Etourdi" III, 2 übernommen ist, weiss Warner 
Millisent's Ehre zu verdächtigen und Sir John zu bestimmen, auf sie zu verzichten. Die nächsten 
beiden Scenen der Haupthandlung sind mit wenigen Kürzungen und Aenderungen aus „Etourdi" UI, 
3, 4 entlehnt. 

p. 64. Sir Martin: You are very melancholy, methinks, sir. ' Lelie: Du chagrin qui vous tient quel pcut etro l'ohjet? 



Sir .John: .You are mistaken, sir. 

Sir Mart. : You may cUssemble as you please, but Mrs. Milli- 
sent lies at the bottom of your heart 

Sir John: My heart, I assure you, has no room for so poor 
a trifle. 

Sir Mart.: Sure you think t^ wheedle me; would you have 
me imagine you do not love her? 

Sir John: Love her! why should you think me such a sot? 
love a prostitute, an infamous person! 



L^andre: Pourtant je n'en ai poiut sujet. 

L61ie: Je vois bien ce que c'est, Celie en est la cause. 

L6andre: 3Ion esprit ne court pas aprös si peu de chose. 

L6üe : Pour eile vous aviez pourtant de grands desseins . , 
L6andre : Si j'6tois assez sot pour ch6rir ses caresses . . 



Faime fort la beaut^ qui n'est point profan^e. 

Et ne veux point brüler pour une abandtyjnöe. ^ 
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Sir Mart.: Fair and soft, good Sir John. 

Sir John: You see, I am no very obstinate rival, I leave 
the field free to you : Go on, sir, and pursue your good 
fortune. and be as happy as such a common creature 
can make thee. 

Sir Mart. : This is Hebrew-Greek to me ; but I must teil you, 
sir, I will not suifer my divinity to be profaned by 
such a tongue as yours. 

Sir John: Bßlieve it; whate'er I say, I can quote my 
author for. 

Sir Mart. : Then, sir, whoever told it you, lied in bis throat, 
d'ye see, and deeper than that, d'ye see» in bis sto- 
mach, and bis guts, d'ye see : Teil rae she's a common 
person! he's a son of a whore that said it, and TU 
make bim eat bis words, thougb he spoke 'em in a 
privy-bouse. 

Sir John: What if Warner told me so? I hope you'U grant 
bim to be a competent judge in such a business. 



Sir Mart.: Did that precious rascal say it? — Now I think 
on't, l'll not believe you : In iine, sir, l'll hold you an 
even wager he denies it. 

Sir John: I'U lay you ten to one, be justifies it to your face. 
Sir Mart.: l'll make him give up the ghost under my fist, 

if he does not deny it. 
Sir John: I'U cut off bis ears upon the spot, if he does not 

stand to't. 

Enter Warner. 

Sir Mail.: Here be comes, in pudding-time , to resolve the 
question: — Come hither, you lyiug varlet, hold up 
your haud at the bar of justice, and answer me to 
what I shall demand. 

Warner: What - a - good j er is the matter, sir? 

Sir Mart. : Thou spawn of the old seri)ent, fruitf ul in nothing 
but in lies! 



Didst thou dare to cast thy venom upon such a saint 
as Mrs. Millisent, to traduce her virtue, and say it 
was adulterate? 



Warner: Pray pacify yourself, sir; 'twas a plot of my own 
devising. (Aside.) 

Sir Mart.: Leave off your winking and your pinking, with 
horse-pox t'ye. l'll understand uone ot it; teil me in 
piain English the truth of the business; for an you 
were my own brotber, you should pay for it: Belle 
my mistress! what a pox, d'ye think 1 have no sense 
of honour? 

Warner: What the devil's the matter w'ye? Either be at 
quiet, or l'll resolve to take my beels and begone. 

Sir Mart.: Stop thief, theve! what, did you think to 'scape 
the band ot justice? . . (Beats him.) 

Warner: Help! Murder! Älurder! 

Sir Mart.: Coufess, you rogue, then. 

Warner: Hold your band, I think the devil's in you, — I 
teil you 'tis a device of mine. 



Sir John: 3Ioderate your anger, good Sir Martin. 

Sir Mart.: By your patience, sir, I'U chastise him abun- 

dantly. 
Sir John: That's a little too much, sir, by your favour, to 

beat him in my presence. 
Sir Mart.: That's a good one, i'faitb; your presence shaU 

binder me from beating my own servant? 
Warner: traitor to aU sense and reason! be's going to 

discover that too. 
Sir Mart.: An I bad a mind to beat him to mummy, be's 

my own, I hope. 
Sir John: At present, I must teil you, be's mine, sir. 
Sir Mart.: Hey-day! bere's fine juggling! 
Warner: Stop yet, sir. you are just upon the brink of a 

preeipicc. (Aside.) 



L6Ue: Tont beau, tout beau, L^andre! 

L^andre : Ah ! que vous etes bon ! 

AUez, vous dis-je encor, servez-la saus soupf^on;* 
Vous pourrez vous nommer bomme k bonnes fortunes- 
II est vrai, sa beaut6 n'est pas des plus communes; 
Mais en revanche aussi le reste est fort commun. 

L61ie : (C'est de l'b^breu pour nioi .... *) 

. . Sacbez que je m'impute k trop de lachet^ 
D'entendre mal parier de ma divinitö . . 

L6andre: Ce que j'avance ici me vient de bonne part. 

L61ie: Quiconque vous l'a dit est un lache, un pendard. 
On ne peut imposer de tache ä cette fiUe, 
Je connois bien son coeur. 



L6andre : 



Mais, enfin, Mascarille 



re: Mais, ennn, Mascariu 

D'un semblable proces est juge competent ; 
C'est lui qui la condamne. 



L6Ue: II pretend 

D'une fiUe d'honneur insolemment m6dire. 
Et que peut-etre encor je n'en ferai que rire ! 
Gage qu'il se d6dit. 

L6andre: Et moi, gage que non. 

L61ie: Parbleu! je le ferois mourir sous le bäton, 
S'il m'avoit soutenu des fausset^s pareiUes. 

L6andre: Moi, je lui couperois sur-le-champ les oreilles, 
S'il n'ötoit pas garant de tout ce qu'il m'a dit. 

„Etourdi" III, 3. 
III, 4. — Leiie, Leandre, Mascarille. 

L^lie: Ah! bon, bon, le voüä. Venez <jä,, ehien maudit. 



Masc. : Quoi? 

L61ie: Laugue de serpent, fertile en impostures, 

Vous osez sur C61ie attacber vos morsures, 
Et lui calomnier la plus rare vertu 
Qui puisse faire ^clat sous un sort abattuV 



Masc: (bas, äLelie.) 

Doucement. ce discours est de mon Industrie. 
L61ie: Xou, non, poiut de cün d'oeil et poiut de raillerie; 

Je suis aveugle a tout, sourd a quoi que ce soit; 

Fut-ce mon propre frere, il me la payeroit; 

Et sur ce que j'adore oser porter le bläme 

C'est me faire une plaie au plus tendre de l'äme. 

Tons ces signes sont vains. Quels discours as-tu faits ? 
Masc. : Mon Dien ! ne cherchons poiut quereile, ou je ni'en vais. 



L61ie: Tu n'^chapperas pas. 



Abi! 



Masc. : 
L6He: 
Masc. : (bas, ä Leiie.) 

Laissez-moi, je vous dis que c'est un tour d'adresse. 



Parle donc, confesse. 



L6andre : Halte un peu, retenez l'ardeur qui vous empörte. 
L^lie: Laissez-moi contenter mon courage offens6. 
L6andre : C'est trop que de vouloir le battre en ma presence. 
Lelie: Quoi! chätier mes gens n'est pas en ma puissance? 
Masc: (ä pari) Encore! II va tout decouvrir. 

Lelie: Quand j'aurois volonte de le battre ä mourir, 

H6 bien! c'est mon valet. 
L^andre: C'est maintenant le notre. 

L61ie: Le trait est admirable! Et comment donc le vötre? 

Sans doute — 
Masc: (bas, ä Lelie.) Doucement. 



♦) Textumstellung. 
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Sir Mart. : What is't thou meau'st now ? . . . 
Warner: There's no making him understÄnd me. 

Sir Mart: .... I say, he is my man. 

Sir John: Pray remember yonrself better; did not you turn 
him away for some fault lately. and laid a livery of 
black and biue on his back, before he went? 



Sir Mart. : The devil of any fault, or any black and blue, that 
I remember: Either the rascal put some trick upon 
you, or you would lipon me. 

Sir John: ho, then it seems the cudgelling and turning 
away were pure invention; I am glad I understand it. 



L61ie: Hem! que veux-tu conter? 

Masc. : (ä part.) Ah ! le double bourreau, qui me va tont g&ter, 

Et qui ne comprend rien, quelque signe qu'on donne. 
L61ie: ... II n'est pas mon valet? 
L^andre: Pour quelque mal commis, 

Hors de votre Service il n'a pas 6t^ mis? 



Warner: Alas! he has forgot it, sir; good wits, you know, 

have bad memories. 
Sir John : No, no, sir, that shall not serve your tnm ; . . . 

. . . Fare you well, sir, and lay your next plot better 

between you, I advise you. 



Et, plein de violence, 
Vous n'avez pas charg6 son dos avec outrance? 
L61ie: Point du tout. Moi, l'avoir chass^, rou6 de coups! 



L6an.: (äMasc.) Donc les coups de b&tonnesontqu'imaginaires? 



Masc: II ne sait ce qu'il dit; sa mömoire — 

L6andre: Non, non, 

Tous ces signes pour toi ne disent rien de bon . . . 
Adieu, L61ie, adieu; tres humble serviteur. 



Am Schluss des IV. Aktes finden sich noch einige, freilich weniger in die Augen fallende 
Eeminiszensen aus „Etourdi" HI, 5; so wenn Sir Martin Warner bittet: 



Sir Mart.: But pray next tirae make me of your Council, 
let me enter into the business, instruct me in every 
point, and then if I discover aU. I am resolved to 
give ovpr afPairs, and retire from the world. 

Warner : Agreed, it shall be so ; but let us now take breath 
a wMle, then on again. 



L61ie: Au moins pour t'emporter ^ de justes d^pits, 

Fais-moi dans tes desseins entrer de quelque chose. 
Mais que de leurs ressorts la porte me soit close, 
C'est ce qui fait toujours que je suis pris sans vert. 



Masc: Ma foi, prenons haieine apres tant de fatigues, 

Cessons pour quelque temps le cours de nos intrigues. 



Akt V. Millisent sind inzwischen Bedenken über Sir Martin's gesunden Verstand ge- 
kommen; das Mittel, welches ihr Vertrauen wieder herstellen soll (p. 75/76), schlägt völlig ins Ge- 
genteil aus. Da wird Sir John, um ihn auf einige Zeit unschädlich zu machen, hauptsächlich auf Be- 
treiben Warner's verhaftet (upon a promise of marriage to Mrs. Christian, p. 70). Sir Martin kommt 
dazu, glaubt in seinem Interesse zu handeln, wenn er Millisent eine Probe seines Mutes ablegt und 
befreit seinen Nebenbuhler aus den Händen der Gerichtsdiener. Sir John: „I thank you, sir, for your 
timely assistance, which I will requite with anything, but the resigning of my mistress." (V, 1 . p. 78.) 
Offenbare Grundlage der Situation ist „Etourdi^* V, 1. Was dort erzählt wird, ist hier Handlung. 
Sir John spielt die Eolle des Andres, darum auch die Aehnlichkeit mit „Etourdi" V, 9, wo Andres 
seinem Befreier L61ie*mit folgenden, Sir John's Ausdrücken sehr ähnlichen Worten dankt: 

„II est vrai, d'un bienfait je vous suis redevable ... 

„Mais enfin ce bienfait auroit trop de rigueur, 

„S'il falloit le payer aux d6pens de mon coBur." 
Millisent ist von Sir Martin's geistiger Unfähigkeit überzeugt und will nichts mehr von ihm wissen. 
Mit Rose's Hilfe wird ein letztes, von Warner schon im Beginn des Aktes angedeutetes Mittel ver- 
sucht, Millisent Sir Martin wieder nahe zu bringen. Man hat in Erfahrung gebracht, dass Moody 
einen Sohn, den er lange für tot gehalten hat, innerhalb der nächsten drei Tage aus Indien erwartet; 
Sir Martin soll nun letzteren einstweilen spielen. Diese und die folgenden Scenen (p. 79 tf.) sind eine 
ziemlich enge Nachbildung des IV. Aktes des „Etourdi", doch finden sich nur spärliche wörtliche An- 
klänge, (cf L'Amant indiscret IV.) 

Nachdem Rose Sir Martin mit den notwendigsten Namen und Ereignissen, die zur Rolle 
des Sohnes gehören, vertraut gemacht hat, wiederholt ihm Warner: 



Warner: . . . Anthony Moody, bom in Cambridge, bred in 
the isle of Ely, sent into the Mogul's country at seven 
years old, with one Bonaventnre, a merchant . . . 

Sir Mart.: I have it aU ad unguem — what! do'st think 
I'm a 80t? . . .- 



. . How peremptory and domineerinff this rogue is, 
now he sees I have need of his service! 

V, 1. p. 81. 



Masc: Horace dans Bologne 6colier, Triifaldin 

Zanobio Euberti dans Naples citadin, 

Le pr6cepteur Albert — 
L61ie: Ah! c'est me faire honte 

Que de me tant precher! Suis-je un sot, ä. ton compte? 

Etourdi IV, 1. 
L6Ue: Quand il m'est inutUe, il fait le chien couchant; 

Mais, parcequ'il sent Wen le secoiirs qu'il me donne, 

Sa famUiarit6 jusque-lä s'abandonne. 

VI. 2. 



Bei der nun folgenden Einführung bei Moody benimmt sich Sir Martin so ungeschickt, dass 
man sein falsches Spiel bald durchschaut. Diese Scene ist analog ^Etourdi** IV, 3, nur tritt dort 
L61ie nicht als Sohn selbst, sondern als ein von diesem abgesandter Kaufmann auf. Das Benehmen 
Sir Martin's für Millisent eiinnert an das von Mascarille an L61ie „Etourdi" IV, 5 gerügte Betragen 
gegen C61ie. 
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Böse: We are nndone, Warner, if this discourse go on any 
further. 

Lord: Pray. sir, take pity on the poor gentleman; he has 
more need of a good swpper, than to be asked so 
many questioiis p. 85. 



Masc: (ä part.): Nous sommes perdus si cet entretien dore. 



Enter Moody, with two cudgels. 

Warner: Bat to what end is all this preparation, sir? 
Moody : In the first place, for your worsliip, and in the next, 

for this East-India apostle, that will needs be my son 

Anthony. 
Warner: Why, d'ye think he is not? 
Moody: No, thou wicked accomplice in his designs, I know 

he is not. 
Warner: Who, I his accomplice? I beseech you, sir, what 

is it to nie, if he should prove a counterfeit? I assure 

you he has cozened me in the first place. 



Moody: If thou wouldst have me believe thee, take one of 
these two cudgels, and help me to lay it on soundly. 

Warner: With all my heart. 

Moody : Out, you cheat, yon h>'pocrite, you irapostor ! Do you 
corae hither to cozen an honest man? 

(Beats him). 

Warner: Do you come hither, with a lie, to get a father, 
Mr. Anthony of East India? 

V, 1. p. 86. 



. . Mais, seigneur Trufaldin, songez-vous que peut-etre 
Ce monsieur l'etranger a besoin de repaitre . . 

IV, 3. 



Masc. : Mais pour qui, je vous prie, un tcl pr^paratif? 
Trufaldin: Pour toi, premierement ; puis pour ce hon apötre 

Qui veut m'en donner d'une, et m'en jouer d'une autre^ 

Pour cet Armenien, ce marchand deguis6 . . 
Masc: Qiioi! vous ne croyez pas — 
Trufald. : ... Et je ne doute point, quoiqu'il n'en ait rien dit^ 

Que tu ne sois de tout le complice maudit. 
Masc. : Ah ! vous me faites tort. S'il faut qu*on vous affironte, 

Croyez qu'il m'a trompe le premier ä ce conte. 



Trufaldin: Veux-tu me faire voir que tu dis v6rit6? 

Qu'ä le chasser mon bras soit du tien assist6 . . 
Masc. : Oui-dä, tres volontiers . . „Etourdi" IV. 7. 

Trufald. : . . Donc, monsieur l'impost^ur, vous osez aujourd'hui 

Duper un honnete honime, et vous jouer de lui? 

Masc: Feindre avoir vu son fils eu une autre contree, 
Pour vous donner chez lui plus aisöment entr6e! 

IV. 8. 



Sir Martin erhält, gleich seinem französischen Original, den wohlverdienten Lol.n in Gestalt 



von derben Schlägen. 

Sir Mart.: Was there ever such an affrout put upon a man, 
to be beaten by his servaut? 

Warner: After my hearty salutations upon your backside, 
sir, may a man have leave to ask you, what news 
from the Mogul's country? 

Sir Mart.: I wonder where thou hadst the impudence to 
move such a question to me, knowing how thou hast 
used me. 

Warner: Now, sir, you may see what comes of your indis- 
cretion and stupidity: I always give you waming of 
it; but, for this time, T am content to pass it without 
more words, partly, because I have already . corrected 
you, though not so much as you deserve. 

Sir Mart. : Do'st thou think to carry it off" at this rate, after 

such an injury? 
Warner: You may thank yourself for't; nay, 'twas very well 

I found out that way, otherwise I had been suspected 

as your accomplice. 

Sir Mart.: But you laid it on with such a vengeance, as if 
you were beatin g of a stock-fish. 

Warner: To confess the truth on't; you had angered me, 
and I was willing to evaporate my choler; if you 
will pass it ])y so, I may chance to help you to your 
mistress : Xo more words of this busiuess , I advise 
you, but go home and grease your back. 

V, 2. p. 87. 



L61ie: A moi, par un valet, cet aflPront öclatant! 

L'auroit-on pu pr^voir Taction de ce traitre, 
Qui vient insolemment de maltraiter son maitre? 

Masc: Peut-on vous demander comme va votre dos? 



L61ie: Quoi! tu m'oses encor tenir un tel propos? 



Masc: Voilä, voilä que c'est de ne voir pas Jeannette, 
Et d'avoir en tout temps une langue indlscrete. 
Mais, pour cette fois-ci, je n'ai point de courroux. 
Je cesse, d'öclater, de pester contre vous; 
Quoique de Taction Timprudence soit haute, 
Ma main sur votre 6chine a lav6 votre faute. 

L^lie: Ah! je me vengerai de ce trait d61oyal! 

Masc. : Vous vous etes cause vous-meme tout le mal. 



Par lä, j'empeche au moius que de cet artifice 
Je ne sois soup<;onn6 d'etre auteur ou complice. 

Lelie: Tu devois donc, pour toi, frapper plus douceinent. 

Masc: Quelque sot. Trufaldin lorgnoit exacteraent: 
Et puis, je vous dirai, sous ce pr^texte utile 
Je n*6tois point fäch6 d'^vaporer ma bile. 
Enfin la chose est faite; et si j'ai votre foi 
Qu'on ne vous verra point voiüoir venger sur moi, 
Soit ou directeraent, ou par quelque autre voie. 
Les coups sur votre rable ass^nös avec joie, 
Je vous promets, aide par le poste oü je suis, 
De contenter vos voeux avant qu'il soit deux nuits. 

Allez quitter Phabit, et graisser votre dos. IV, 8. 

Damit hören die sicheren Spuren Moliöre'schen Einflusses auf. Es ist nicht unmöglich, 
dass Dryden, als er Sir Martin selbst eine Intrigue erfinden liess, darauf hinausgehend, maskiert in 
Moody's Haus zu kommen und Millisent zu entführen, sich an ,.Etourdi'' III, 6 erinnerte, aber keines- 
wegs nötig. — 

Aus dein Charakter der Mrs. Christian, die ein kindlich-naives Wesen heuchelt, auf die 
Agnes der „Ecole des Femmes" und damit auf eine Benutzung dieses Stückes schliessen zu wollen, 
halte ich für gewagt. Immerhin ist jedoch möglich, dass Dryden das erwähnte Lustspiel Moliöre's 
vorschwebte, nur wäre dann Agnes in Mrs. Christian in recht schlimmer Weise karikiert, cf. IV, 1. 
p. 61, wo Warner Sir John gegenüber, um ihn auf Mrs. Christian aufmerksam zu machen, meint: 
„The tnith is, an honest simple girl, that's Ignorant of all things, maketh the best matrimony." Er 
spricht damit die Ansicht Amolphe's der „Ecole des Femmes" aus. 
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Ward erwähnt vol. II p. 500: ,, An unimportant Situation in „Sir Martin Mar-all" is 
borrowed froni Sliirley's „Love in a Maze." — 

The Tempest. or the enchanted Island. (1667 ?) 

Dieses Lustspiel, welches wahrscheinlich 1667 der Öffentlichkeit übergeben wurde, ist eine 
Umarbeitung des Shakespeare'schen gleichnamigen Stückes durch William Davenant. Dryden's An- 
teil daran ist, wie wir aus der von ihm verfassten Vorrede schliessen müssen, nur gering und es 
steht keineswegs fest, was ihm zuzuschreiben ist. Saintsbury (und Dryden selbst) macht darauf auf- 
merksam, da SS der Stil durchaus für Davenant spricht. (Inbetreff der an dem Shakespeare'schen 
Stücke vorgenommenen Veränderungen vei^eise ich auf Delius: „Dryden und Shakespeare", Jahrbuch 
der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, IV. Jahrgang 1869, und Kosbund: „Dryden als Shakespeare- 
Bearbeiter", Halle 1882.) 

An Moliere'sche Darstellungsweise erinnern von voniherein zwei Stellen, die sich beide 
nicht in Shakespeare's „Tempest" finden. Einmal ähneln die Fragen Prospero's an Dorinda (III, 2. 
p. 156/66), welche zum ersten Mal den von ihrem Vater auf der Insel verborgenen Hippolito gesehen 
hat, schwach denen in „L'Ecole des Femmes" U, 6 von Arnolphe an Agn^s gerichteten. 

Prospero: Von speak of him with too much passion; teil me 

What passed betwixt you and that horrid creature (Hippolito)? 

Dorinda: 

Prospero: Go to! you are a foolish girl; but answer 

To what I ask; what thought you when you saw it? 

Dorinda: 

Prospero: Well, what was his behaviour afterwards? 

Jedenfalls ist die angeführte Stelle nicht beweisend, (cf. hierzu p. 16 dieser Abb.) 

V, 2, p. 214/15 findet sich eine Liebeszwistscene, wie analoge in Moliöre öfter vorkommen; 
aber auch hier ist Einfluss zweifelhaft. Der Zwist ist ein doppelter; es streiten sich zwei Paare. 
Noch am meisten Ähnlichkeit bietet „Sganarelle, ou le Cocu imaginaire" (1660.), der von Davenant 
bereits anderwärts bearbeitet war. — 

An Evening's Love, or the Mock Astrologen. 1668. 

Üeber Quelle und Inhalt des Stückes cf. p. 10/11 dieser Abb. 
In dem Gespräch Alonzo's mit Maskall (I, 1. p. 261/62), der ersterem seine Dienste auf- 
drängt, in der Absicht, seinen Rang nnd Namen zu erfahren, scheint Einfluss der „Ecole des Maris" 
I, 5 vorzuliegen. Dort sucht Val^re auf ähnliche Weise die Bekanntschaft des Vormundes seiner Ge- 
liebten zu machen. Vor Allem aber zeigen einige Sätze eine unverkennbare Ähnlichkeit. 

Mask.: Pray do you hear the news at court? ' Valere: Mais, monsieur, savez-vons^les üouveUes 

Que l'ou dit ä la cour, et qu'on tient pour fideles? 

Alonzo: Pr'ythee, what's the uews to thee or me? Sganarelle: Que m'importe? 

Mask.: Wül you be at the next juego de cannas? ' Valere: II est vrai . . 

Vous irez voir, monsieur. cette niagnificence 
Que de notre Dauphin pröpare la naissance? 

Alonzo : If I think good. | Sganarelle : Si je veux. 

I ^Ec. des Mar.-* I, 5. 

Aus „Les Precieuses ridicules" ist eine Stelle III, 1. p. 296. Aurelia und ihre Zofe: 
Aur. : How am I dressed to - night , Camilla? is nothing 1 | Madeion : Ajustons un peu nos cheveux au moins, et soute- 



disordered in my head? 
Cam.: Not the least hair, madam. 

Aur.: No! let me see: Give me the counaellor of the graces 
Oam. : The counseUor of the graces, madam ! 



Aur. : My glass, I mean : What, will you never be so spiritual 
as to under&tand refined language? 



nons notre r^putation. Vite, venez nous tendre ici 
dedans le conseiller des graces. 

Marotte: Par ma foi, je ne sais point quelle bete c'est l A; 

il faut parier chr^tien, si vous voulez que je vcus 

entende. 
Cathos: Apportez-nous le miroir, ignorante que vous §te8*. . 

„Les Fr6c rid." sc. 7. 

Zu bemerken ist, dass diese Stelle sich gleich beim ersten Auftreten Anrelia's findet. 
Relativ am meisten benutzt ist Moliere's „Le Depit amoureux". III, 1. p. 305 - 307, Don Lopez und 
Don Alonzo: 
Lopez : I have long desired this opportunity, to move a suit to you in the behalf of a friend of mine, 

if you please to allow me the hearing of it. 
Alonzo: With all my heart, sir. 



Da die wörtlichen Anklänge unbedeutend sind, unterlasse ich hier eine Gegenüberstellung des eng- 
lischen und französischen Textes und beschränke mich auf den Schluss. ^ t 
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Alonzo : Oh, how I hate, abominate, detest, and abhor, these 
perpetual talkers, disputants, controverters, and duellers 
of the tongue! But, on the other side, if it be not 
permitted to prudent men to speak their minds, 
appositely, and to the purpose, and in few words; if, 
I say , the prudent must be tongue-tied , then let 
great nature be destroyed; let the order of all thiugs 
be lumed topsy-tnrvy; let the goose devonr the fox: 
let the infauts preach to their great^grandsires ; let 
the tender lamb pursue the wolf, and the sick prescribe 
to the physician; let fishes live upon dry land. and 
the beasts of the earth iuhabit in the water; and the 
fearful hare — 
(Enter Lopez with a bell, and rings it in bis ears.) 

Alonzo : Help, help, murder. murder, murder! 
(Exit Alonzo, running.) 



Metaphraste: Oh! que les -grands parleurs sont par moi 
d^test^s ! 

Mai8 quoi! si les savants ne sont point 6coutes, 

Si Ton vent que toujours ils aient la bouche close, 

II faut donc reu verser l'ordre de chaque ehose. 

Que les poules dans peu dövorent les reuards ; 

Que les jeunes enfants remontrent aux vieillards; 

Qu' ä. poursuivre les loups les agnelets s'6battent; 

Qu'uu fou fasse les lois; que les femmes combattent; 

Que par les criminels les juges soient jug6s, 

Et par les 6cüliers les maitres fustig^s; 

Que le malade au sain präsente le reraede; 

Que le lievre craintif — 
(Albert sonne aux oreilies de Metapbraste une cloche de 

muiet qui le fait fuir.) 
Metaphraste (fuyant): Mis^ricorde! k laide! 

„Le D6p. am." IT; 8, 9. 



IV, 2. p. 328 äussert Alonzo: „Tliis melancholy, wherewith my daughter laboureth, is— a— I know 
what I would say, is a certain species of the hysterical disease; or a certain motion, caused bj^ a 
certain appetite, which, at a certain time, heaveth in her, like a certain motion of an earthquake". — 
Diese, dem Ausdrucke nach dem Geschwätze der Ärzte bei Moliere ähnliche Stelle, ist wohl unter 
Einfluss des Endes von Gros-ßene's längerer Rede über Frauencharaktere (,.Le Pep. am." IV, 2.) 
geschrieben. — 

Wie schon erwähnt, vereinigt Maskall charakteristische Eigenschaften mehrerer Personen 
des „Dep. am." in sich. Dies beweisen speziell folgende Stellen : 

In gleicher Weise sagt Gros-Ren6 zu firaste: 
Si nous avions Fesprit de nous faire valoir, 
Les femmes n'auroient pas la parole si haute. 
Oh! qu'elles nous sont hieu fieres par notre faute! 
le veux etre pendu, si nous ne les verrions 
Sauter k notre cou plus que nous ne voudrions. 

„Le D6p. am.« IV, 2. 
Dies ist ein Ausspruch Mascarille's, „Le D6p. am." III, 11. 
Aussi, pour etre en paix dans ce dc^sordre extreme. 
Je me vais d'un rocher pr6cipiter moi-meme, 
Si, dans le d^sespoir dont mon coeur est outrö, 
I Je puis en rencontrer d'assez haut ä mon gr^. 

Am klarsten tritt MaskalPs Feigheit ei^t im V. Akt zu Tage, doch lassen sich dort wirkliche Über- 
tragungen aus Moliere nicht nachweisen. 

IV, 2. p. 334. Camilla kommt zu Melchor, wie im „D6p. am." 

Marinette zu ßraste, im Auftrage ihrer Herrin und 

giebt vor, ihn überall gesucht zu haben. 
€am. : And where, araongst the rest, do you think I have 

been looking you? 
3Iel. : Pray refresh my memory. 
Cam. : In that same street, by the same shop — you know 

where, by a good token. 
Mel. : By what token? 
Cam. : Just by that shop, where. out of your nobleness, you 

promised me a uew silk gowu. 



in, 1. p. 316 sagt Maskall zu Wildblood: 
If we men could but learn to value ourselves, we 
should soon take down our mistresses from all their altitudes, 
and make them dance after our pipes, longer perhaps than 
we had a mind to't. 



IV, 1. p. 323 ruft MaskaU unter anderem aus: 

Now could I break my neck for despair, if I could 
find a precipice absolutely to my liking. 



Mel.: 0, now I understand you. 

Cam.: Not that I press you to a Performance — 

Mel.: Take this, and please yourself in the choice of it. 

(Gives her money.) 
Cam.: Nay, dear sir, now you make me blush; in faith 

I — am a.shamed — I swear, 'tis only because I would 

keep somethiug for your sake; — . . 



Mar.: A propos, savez-vous oü je vous ai cherchC* 

Tantot encore? 
foaste : He bieu ? 

Älar. : Tout proche du march^, 

Oü vous savez. 
firaste: Oü donc? 

Mar. : La — dans cette boutique 

Oü, des le mois pass6, votre cueur maguifique 

Me promit, de sa gräce, une bague. 
Eraste: Ah! j'entends. 



Mar.: Ce que j'en ai dit, n'est pas que je vous presse. 



firaste (lui donne sa bague): Celle-ci peut^etre aura de quoi 

Te plaire; accepte-la pour celle que je doi. 
Mar. : Monsieur, vous vous nioquez, jaurois honte a la prendre. 



Ce sera pour garder quelque chose de vous. 
,,Le Dep. am." I, 2. 



Bei der Wiedergabe der Liebeszwistscenen ,,Le Dep. am." IV; 3,4, gewann der Dryden'- 
scbe Teict dnrch die Verarbeitung beider iScenen zu einer, sowie durch sonstige Änderungen eine 
vom Molieie'>chen WortlHut ziemlich abweichende Gestalt, die eine Gegen Übersetzung der beiden Texte, 
ohne eine völlige Zerreissung des französischen, nicht ermöglicht. Um aber doch ein Bild von der 
Darstelhuiffsweise Drydeifs und zugleich seiner Abhängigkeit von Moliere zu geben, mag wenigstens 
<Mn Teil der betreffenden Scene folgen. 
IV, :5. p. 341—345. 

Wildblood: 1 think we shall do well to put it to an issue ; this is the last time you sliall ever 

he troubled witii my ad<lresses. 
Jiicintha: The favour had been greater to have spared this too. 
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Maskall : Beatiix, let us despatcli ; or they'Il break off before us. 

Beatrix: Break as fast as thoii wilt; I am as brittle as thou art, for thy heart. 

Wildblood: Because I will absolutely break off mt]\ yoii, I will keep nothing that belongs to 

you ; therefore take back your picture, and your handkercbief. 
Jacintha: I bave nothing of yonrs to keep ; therefore take back your liberal promises. Take 

them in Imagination. 
AVildblood: Not to be behindhand with j'^ou in your frunips, I give you back your purse of 

gold: Take you that — in Imagination. 
Jacintha: To conclude with you, take back your oaths and protestations ; they are never the 

worse for the wearing, I assure you: Therefore take them, spick and span new, for the use 

of your next mistress. 
Maskall: Beatrix, foUow your leader; here's the sixpenny whittle you gave me, with the 

mutton liaft: I can spare it, for knives are of little use in Spain. 
Beatrix : There's your scissors with the stinking brass chain to them : 'Tis well there was no 

love betwixt us; tor they had been too dull to cut it. 



Der V. Akt enthält nur einen kurzen Satz aus dem „Dep. am.'^ 



BeUamy sagt ziemlicli am Schluss (p. 365) zu MaskaU, der 
Beatrix heiraten will: 

Why, thou wouldst not be so irapudent, to marry 

Beatrix for thyself only? 



Ungeföhr dieselben Worte äussert MascariUe Gros-Ren4 
gegenüber : 

Tu crois te raarier pour toi tout seul, compere? 
„Le D6p. am." V, 9. 



Dies ist alles, was sich als Eigentum Moliere's wiedererkennen lässt. — Die plumpe 
Täuschung, die zum Ende des Stückes an Alonzo vollzogen wird und welche kaum in eine Posse ge- 
.hört, ist aus Quinault's „L'Amant indiscret." Charakteristisch ist dabei, dass Dryden die Preziöse "^ 
Aurelia durch ihre an Beschränktheit grenzende Einfalt die Veranlassung zur Entdeckung des Be- 
itruges geben lässt. (cf. p. 360.) 

In die Zeit zwischen der Aufführung des „An Evening's Love" und des „Sir Martin 
Mar-all" fällt höchstwahrscheinlich die Veröffentlichung des ,,Essay of dramatic Poesy". Darin heisst 
es unter Anderem: „Moliöre has lately given them (den Franzosen) plays out of verse, which have 
not displeased them." Leider ist diese Andeutung so allgemein gehalten, dass sich für Dryden's Be- 
kanntschaft mit den Prosastücken Moliöre's, die bis zum Erscheinen des „Essay of dramatic Poesy^*, 
Ende 1667 oder Anfang 1668, der Öffentlichkeit übergeben waren, daraus nichts Bestimmtes ergiebt. 
-Die „Pr6cieuses ridicules" sind jedenfalls mit einbegriffen. — 



The Assignation, or Love In a Nunnery. 1672. 

Dieses Lustspiel ist von Dryden in äusserlicher Anlehnung an seine Tragi-Komödien ge- 
schrieben. Davon zeugen neben der teilweisen, hier jedoch ziemlich absichtslosen und geringen Ver- 
wendung des Blankverses neben der Prosa, vor allem die den Inhalt des Stückes ausmachenden, nur 
leicht verbundenen beiden Liebesgeschichten. Die eine derselben (der quasi tragische Teil) handelt 
von der allmählich sich entwickelnden Liebe des Prinzen Frederick zu Lucretia, einer vornehmen 
jungen Dame, die sich in einem Kloster Roms befindet. Unterbrochen wird der ruhige Fortgang ihrer 
Liebe dadurch, dass sich Frederick's Vater, Herzog von Mantua, zum Nebenbuhler seines Sohnes auf- 
wirft, schliesslich aber, da er keine Gegenliebe findet und teils gerührt durch Frederick's kindliche 
Ergebenheit, teils durch die Umstände gezwungen, auf Lucretia verzichtet. 

Parallel damit läuft die Liebe der befreundeten römischen Edlen Aurelian und Camillo zu 
•den Schwestem Laura und Violetta, deren habsüchtiger Onkel Mario kraft einer Testamentsklausel 
Vaterrecht über beide Mädchen erlangt hat und sie nun nicht heiraten lassen will, um ihr grosses 
Vermögen für sich zu erhalten. Er bringt sie daher in dasselbe Kloster, in welchem Lucretia weilt, 
und dessen Versteherin seine Schwester Sophronia ist. Aber gerade durch die letztere, welche die 
Absichten ihres Bruders durchschaut und vt^rurteilt, werden die Mädchen ihren Liebhabern in dfe 
Arme geführt. — 

Der Erfolg des Stückes war nach Dryden's eigener Mitteilung in der Dedication ein wider 
Erwarten ungünstiger. Doch tröstete sich der Dichter mit dem Gedanken: ,,I have had formerly so 
much success, that the miscarriage of this play was only niy giving Fortune her revenge; I owed it 
her, and she was indalgent that she exacted not the paynient long before". Einzelnes erinnert an 
„Marriage ä la Mode.** 



III, 1. p. 417/18. Die Situation ist diese: Hinter der Scene Geräusch herabfallenden 
Wassers, (cf. „Etourdi" III, 13, ?) Laura erscheint ganz durchnässt mit Violetta und Mario. Die 
Kupplerin Frontona, die von Aurelian und Camillo bestochene Thäterin kommt hinzu, entschrnMkt^chJ 
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indem sie das Vorkoramuis als aus Versehen geschehen hinstellt und bietet Mario und den Mädchem 
ihr Haus, in welchem sich, wie sie den Schwestern zuflüstert, die Liebhaber der letzteren befinden,. 
als vorläufigen Zufluchtsort an. Benito, welcher in der Nähe ist, hat alles gehört. Da er Frontona 
kennt und nicht ahnt, dass der Streich von seinem Heirn und dessen Freund ausgeht^ so macht er 
Mario darauf aufmerksam, welcher Gefahr seine Nichten sich auszusetzen im Begriflfe seien. Mario 
entfernt sich eiligst mit den Mädchen. 

Benito: Oli, now, that I had the mirror, to behold myself in the fulness of my glory! and, oh 

that the domineering: fop, my master, were in presence, that I might triumph over him! 

(Er sieht Frontona mit Aurelian und Camillo.) How the devil came these 

three together? .... 



Aureliau: . . Pray what was that glorious achievement, which rapt you into such an ecstasy? 



Benito :.. Henceforward, teil nie no more of the adventure of the garden, nor of the great 

looking-glass teil me no more of that, except you could behold in it a better^, 

a more discreet, or amore able face for stratagem, than I can, when I look there. 

Aurelian: But, to the business: What is this famous enterprise? 

Benito: Be satisfied, without troubling me further, the business is done, the rogues aredefeated^ 
and youi- mistress is secured: If you would know more, demand it of that criminHl 
(Pointing to Front.), and ask her, how she dares appear before you, after such a signal 
treachery, or before me, after such an overthrow? 



Es hält schwer, Benito schliesslich von der Dummheit seiner Handlung zu überaeugen. Die Situatiom 
und auch der Dialog ist eine unverkennbare, wenn auch wohl zunächst an „Sir Martin Mar-all" anknüpf- 
ende Analogiebildung zu „Etourdi** ü, 14. (cf.p. 20/21 dieser Abh.) (Über weitere Anklänge an Moliöre 
cf. p. 16 dieser Abh.) 

Der alte Mario und seine Nichten, die der erstere nach dem Garten zu wohnen lässt, um 
sie den Blicken der jungen Männer zu entziehen, und Camillo, dem es trotzdem gelingt,. Violetta zu 
sehen und ihr Zeichen seiner Liebe zukonmien zu lassen (cf. I, 1. p. 385), könnten an die „Ecole des 
Femmes** erinnern, wenn nicht jeglicher weitere Anhaltspunkt fehlte. 



Marriage ä la Mode. 1673. 

Dieses Stück, von Dryden als ,.Comedy" bezeichnet, enthält zwei nebeneinander herlaufende* 
Handlungen, die dem Ganzen das Gepräge einer echten Tragi-Komödie aufdrücken. Diese Absicht 
des Dichters zeigt sicli auch äusserlich darin, dass die komischen Scenen in Prosa, die tragischen in 
Blankvers geschrieben sind. Zudem spricht Dryden selbst in der Vorrede zu „Troilus and Cressida'^ 
von „Marriage ä la Mode" als einem Stücke, „where there are manifestly two actions, not depending 
on oneanother.'^ (vol. VI, p. 260.) (Über Inhalt und sonstige Beobachtungen cf. p. 12/13 dieser Abh.) 

Der komische Teil ist mit grossem Geschick geschrieben; einzelne Scenen, so III, 1, das 
Auftreten RodophiFs und seiner Gemahlin Doralice, die sich zanken, so lange sie allein sind, und sich 
mit gegenseitigen Liebesbezeugungen tiberhäufen, sobald sie beobachtet werden, und mehrere Scenen^ 
deren Komik durch die Charaktereigentümlichkeiteu Melantha*s bedingt ist, sind vortrefflich. 

V, 1. p. 355 sagt Doralice zu ihiem Gemahl, der sie ungerechterweise in dem Verdacht der Untreue 
hat: „If you are wise, believe me for your own sake: Love and religion have but one thing to trust 

to; that's a good sound faith. Consider, if I have played false, you can never find it out by 

any experiment you can make upon me.** 
Diese Äusserimg erinnert ihrem Sinn nach an wiederholte ähnliche Auslassungen Moliere's; cf. z. B. 

die Philosophie der Lisette in „L'Ecole des Maris" I, 2 etc. 

Die dem „Bourgeois Gentilhomme" V, 7 cinquieme entr^e, entlehnten undPalamede in dea 
Mund gelegten Liederstellen (p. 348/49. cf. p. 13 dieser Abh.) sind folgende: 



Ah qu'il fait beaii dans ces bocages; 
Ah que le ciel donne uii beau jour! 



Ah! qu1l fait beau daus ces bucages! 
Ah! que le ciel donne un beau jour! 



Ces beaux s^jours, ces doux ramages, — 
Ces beaux sejours nous invitent a Tamour! 



Vois, ma Ciiraene, vois sous ce ebene 
S'entrcbaiser ces oiseaux amoureux! 



Ce beau söjour, 

Ces doux ramages 

Ce beau s^juur 

Nous invite a Tamour. 

Vois, raa Cümene, 

Vois, sous ce chene, 

S'entre-baiser ces oiseaux amoureux 
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(Oder könnten diese Stellen dem „Citizen turned Gentleman" von Ravenscroft, einer Übersetzung des 
Moliöre'schen „Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme", die 1672 erschien, entlehnt sein, und damit irgend welchen 
Bezug auf die gerade in dieser Zeit heiTSchenden Feindseligkeiten zwischen Dryden und Ravenscroft 
haben?). 

IV, 4. p. 336 ist eine Reminiscenz aus „The Rival-Ladies" I, 3. p. 163. — 



Limberham, or the kind Keeper. 1678. 

Die Benutzung der „Fächeux'* beweist folgende Stelle: 



Brainsick: WeU, I have a gentleman's fortune; I have 
courage, and raake no iuconsiderable figure in the 
World: yet I wonld qnit my pretensions tu aU these, 
rather than not be anthor of this sonnet, which yowT 
nideness has irrevoca])ly lost. 

III, 1. p. 62. 



Lisandre: Tai le bien, lanaissance, etquelque emploi passable 
Et fais figure en France assez considörable ; 
Mais je ne voudrois pas, poiir tont ce que je suis, 
N'avoir point fait cet air qu'ici je te produis. 

„Les Fächeux" I, 5. 



Brainsicks Frage: „And howdoes the dear Battist?" und die Äusserung: „Battist and I have but one 
soul" (p. 61), verdanken ihre Entstehung derselben Scene der „Fächeux.** Nachdem Lisandre seine 
Weise dem Eraste mitgeteilt hat, empfiehlt er sich mit den Worten : 

Adien. Baptiste le tres eher 
N'a point vn ma courante, et je le vais chercher : 
Nous avons ponr les airs de grandcs s^nnpathies . . 

(Über sonstigen Einfluss Moliöre's auf ,. Limberham, orthe kind Keeper", sowie über Inhalt und Schick- 
sal des Stückes, cf. p. 15 16 dieser Abh.) — 



The Spanish Friar. 1681. 

Das Erscheinen dieser von der Kritik im allgemeinen als beste dramatische Leistung 
Dryden's bezeichneten Tragi-KomrJdie, fällt in den Anfang des Jahres 1681. Der Wert des Stückes 
ist offenbar von Scott überschätzt worden. Besonders hervorzuheben ist, dass Dryden den tragischen 
und komischen Teil in glücklicher Weise in einander gearbeitet hat. Der letztere handelt von der 
Liebe Lorenzo's zu Gomez' Frau Elvira, die von ihrem alten eifersüchtigen und geizigen Mann wie 
eine Gefangene und Sklavin gehalten wird. Eine Annäherung der Liebenden wird durch den von 
Lorenzo bestochenen Donünic, Elvira's Beichtvater, ermöglicht. Am Ende entdeckt mau, dass Elvira 
die Schwester Lorenzo's ist, die in einem Kloster erzogen und ohne Wissen des letzteren während 
seiner Abwesejlheit von der Heimat mit Gomez verheiratet worden ist. — 

Die Darstellung ist eine vielfach anstössige; wie zart ist dagegen dei-selbe Stoff von 
Moliere im V. Akt seines „Etourdi'' behandelt! 

Der Bruder Dominic ist im Grunde weiter nichts als ein schehilieiliger Schurke, der mit 
jesuitischer Spitzfindigkeit alles auf sein weites Gewissen nimmt. Dennoch hat es Dryden verstanden, 
ihn diu'ch seine Verschlagenheit und seinen Witz mehr komisch als verabsclieuungswert erscheinen 
zu lassen. — 

Einige Male wird man, sowohl in der Situation wie in der Charakteristik, unwillkürlich 
an Moliere erinneit; wirklicher Einfluss steht jedoch nirgends fest. Vor allen Dingen ist es der Cha- - 
rakter des Gomez, des Vertreters der Klasse betrogener, dabei aber feiger Ehegatten, die nicht den 
Mut und die E]nergie besitzen, dem Unwesen der Frau kräftig entgegenzuwirken, zu welchem Moliere's 
„Sganarelle, ou le Cocu imaginaire,^* „Le Mariage force'' und „George Danoin'* Analoga bieten. Wie- 
derum ist es namentlich der längere Monolog, den Gomez IV, 1. p. 482 hält, der an „George Dandin** 
I, 3 erinnert. Auch zu V, 2. p. 513 ff, einer für den Charakter des Gomez recht bezeichnenden 
Stelle, weisen die eben angeführten Moliere \sclien Stücke ähnliche auf. 

An die „Ecole des Femmes'* I, 6 erinnert 1, 2. p. 430/31. Lorenzo teilt Gomez sein Zu- 
sammentreffen mit Elvira mit, ohne zunächst zu ahnen, dass er mit dem Gatten spricht, ja bittet 
diesen sogar noch um Beistand in seiner Liebesangelegenheit. Er schildert den Mann Elvira's, also 
Gomez selbst, in dessen Gegenwart als „a jealous, covetous, old hunks", und dieser weiss, dass er da- 
mit gemeint ist. In der „Ecole des Femmes" ist die Situation dieselbe. Dennoch ist die Stelle nicht 
beweisend; ich sehe darum von einer weiteren Ausführung ab. 

IV, 1. p. 473. Dominic will Lorenzo's Sache nicht länger dienen; als Lorenzo droht, droht 
auch er: „You shall be excommunicated ; you shall be outlawed; — and" — . Als jedoch Lorenzo eine 
Börse zeigt, mit der unverkennbaren Absicht, sie ihm zu schenken, falls er auch ferner hilfreichen 
Beistand leisten werde, fährt er in ganz verändertem Tone fort: „I say, a man .migh,^ dfi, this_nQWi,C 
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if he were maliciously disposed, and had a mind to bring matters to extremity . . . ." 

Diese Stelle erinnert ziemlich lebhaft an „Le M6decin malgr6 lui" II, 9. Doch ist auch hier kein 

sicherer Grund vorhanden, Einfluss anzunehmen. — 

Der erste Akt hat starke Anklänge an „Marriage ä la Mode"; auch aus „Limberham, or 
the kind Keeper" ist einiges herübergenommen. — 



Amphitpyon. 1690. 

Die Benutzung des Moliöre'schen Prologs in Dryden's „Amphitrj^on" I, 1, wird durch folgen- 
den Beleg sicher gestellt: 



(Night appears above in a chariot.) 
Mercury (To Night.): Madara Night, a good even to you! 
Fair and softly, I beseech you, madam; I have a 
Word or two to you from no less a god than Jupiter. 

I, 1. p. 22. 



(La Nuit, dans un char traine dans Tair par deux cheveux.) 

Mercure: Tout beau! charmante Nuit, daignez vous arreter. 
11 est certain secours que de vous on dösire; 
Et j'ai deux mots ä vous dire 
De la part de Jupiter. Prologue. 



Auch der Schluss der beiden Prologe hat unverkennbare Übereinstimmungen. Die zweite 
/^Scene des ersten Aktes ist Drj^den's Schöpfung. In II, 1 folgt er insofern Plautus, als er Sosia und 
Mercur zugleich auftreten lässt. Sosia erscheint, von Amphitrj^on abgesandt, um Alcmene die 
Botschaft des glücklich beendeten Krieges zu überbringen. 



Sosia: Now am I to give my lady an account of my lord's 
victory ; 'tis good to exercise my parts beforehand . . . 



(Setting down his ianthorn.) 

This lanthoru, for once, shall be my lady . . 



Then thus I raake my addresses to her : — (Bows.) 
Madam, my lord has chosen me out, as the most 
faithful. though the most unworthy, of bis foUowers, 
to bring your ladyship this following account of our 
gloriüus expedition. Then she, — my poor Sosia, 

— (In a shrill tone.) — how am I overjoyed to see 
thee ! She can say no less. — Madam, you do me too 
much honour, and the world will env>' me this glory : 

— Well answered on my side. And how does my 
lord Amphitryon ? Madam, he always does like a man 
of courage, when he is called by honour. — There 1 
think I nicked it. — But when will he return? — 
As soon as possibly he can; but not so soon as bis 
impatient heart could wish him with your ladyship. 



But what does he do, and what does he say ? Pr'ythee, 
teU me something more of him. — He always says 
less than he does, madam; and bis enemies have 
found it to their cost. — Where the devil did I learn 
these elegancies and gaUantries! 

U, 1. p. 33/34. 



Sos. : . . Je dois aux yeux d' Alcmene un portrait militaire 
Du grand combat qui met nos ennemis ^ bas; . . . 
Pour jouer mon röle saus peine, 
Je le veux un peu repasser. 
[Voici la chambre oü j'entre en courrier que Ton mene.] 
Et cette lanterne est Alcmene . . 
(Sosieposesaianterneäterreet lui adresse son compiiment) 

Madam, Ampliitryon, mon maitre et votre 6poux — . . 

M'a voulu choisir entre tous 
Pour vous douuer avis du succes de ses armes . . 

„Ah! \Taiment, mon pauvre Sosie, 

„A te revoir j'ai de la joie au coöur". 

Madame, ce m'est trop d'honneur, 

Et mon destin doit faire envie. 
(Bien repondu!) „Comment se porte Amphitryon?' 

Madame, en homme de courage, 
Dans les occasions oü la gloire Tengage. 

(Fort bien ! belle conception !) 
„Quand viendra-t-il, par son retour charmant, 

,,Rendre mon ame satisfaite V" 
Le plus tot qu'il pourra, madame, assurement; 
Mais bien plus tard que son canir ne souhaite. 
(Ah!) „Mais quel est l'etat oü la guerre l'a mis? 
„Que dit-il? que fait-ilV Contente un peu mon ame." 

II dit moins qu'il ne fait. madame, 

Et fait trembler les ennemis. 
(Peste! oü prcjnd mon esprit toutes ces gentillesses ?) 

I, 1. 



Dryden ersetzte den trockenen und einförmigen Bericht des Sosia in Plautus durch Moli^re's 
lebendige Darstellung. Mercur, der dem ganzen Selbstgespräch zugehört hat, ohne in der Dunkelheit 
von Sosia gesehen worden zu sein, macht sich bemerklich; Sosia ist aufs Höchste erschrocken. 

Sos.: . . Pour faire semblant d'assurance, 

Je veux chanter un peu d'ici. 

(Jl chante.) 
Merc: Qui donc est ce coquin qui prend taut de licence 

Que de chanter et m'etourdir ainsi? 
(A mesure que Mercure parle, la voix de Sosie s'afToiblit 
peu ä peu.) 

Veut-il qu'ä lY'triller ma main un peu s'appUque? 
Sos. (ä pari): 

Cet homme assurement n'aime pas la musique. 



Sos. : . . I'U sing, that I may seem valiant. (Sosia sings ; 
and, as Mercury speaks, by llttle and llttle drops his 
voice.) 

Merc. : What saucy companion is this, that deafens us with 
his hoarse voice V What midnight ballad-singer have 
we here? I shall teach the villain to leave oif cater- 
wauling. 

I would I had courage, for his sake, that I might 
teach him to call my singing caterwauling ! an illiterate 
roguel an enemy to the muses, and to music. 



Sos.: 



Merc: Of what quality are you, fellow? 

Sos.: Why, I am a man, fellow. — Courage, Sosia! 



Merc. : Sirrah, from whence came you , and whither go 
you . . . 

Sos.: I am Coming from whence I e^me, and am going 

whither I go . . . 



Merc: Quel est ton sort? dis moi. 



Sos.: 



D'etre homme, et de parier. 



Merc: . . Je veux savoir de toi, traitre, 

Ce que tu fais, d'oü tu viens avant joiir, 
Oü tu vas . . . 

Sos.: . . Je viens de lÄ, vais lä . . . 
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Merc: Then, to begin our better acquaintance, let me first 
make you a small present of this box o'the ear — 

(Stri^es him.) 

Sos. : If I were as choleric a fool as you are now, here 
would be fine work betwixt us two .... 

(l8 going.) 

Merc: (Stopping him.) Hold, sir; you and I must not part 
so easily; once more, whither are you going? 

Sos.: Why I am going as fast as I can, to get out of tbe 
reach of your clutches. Let me but only knock at 
that door there. II, 1. p. 35/36. 



Merc. : . . II me prend un d6sir, pour faire comioissance, 
De te donner un soufflet de ma main. 



Sos. 



Si j'6tois aussi prompt que vous, 
Nous ferions de belles affaires. 



Merc: (arretant Sosie.) 
Oü vas-tu? 

Sos.: Me faire ouvrir cett« porte. 

Pourquoi retiens-tu mes pas? 

I, 2. 



Hier und in der Folge hält sich Dryden weder genau an Moliere noch an Plautus; nur 
einzelne Züge weisen auf Molifere, so wenn Dryden das Geschenk, welches Ampliitryon aus der Kriegs- 
beute der Alcmene zugedacht hat „a buckle of diamonds, consisting of five large stones" (bei Moliere 
„cinq fort gros diamants en noeud proprement mis") sein lässt, oder wenn er Sosia im Zelte während 
der Schlacht zum Weine Schinken essen lässt. Plautus hat im ersten Falle eine „patera aurea", 
und im zweiten erwähnt er nur den Wein. — 

Dadurch, dass Mercur in der Gestalt Sosia's diesem auf alle Fragen richtige Antwort 
geben kann, wird Sosia ganz irre an sich. 



Sosia: (To Mercury.) . . WeU, you are Sosia; tbere's no 
denying it: — But what am I, then? for my mind 
gives me, I am soraebody stiU, if I knew but who I 
were. 

Merc: When I have a mind to be Sosia no more, then 
thou may*8t be Sosia again. 

II, 1. p. 41. 



Sos.: Je ne saurois nier, aux preuves qu'on m'expose, 
Que tu ne sois Sosie, et j'y doime ma voix. 
Mais, si tu Tes, dis-moi qui tu veux que je sois? 
Car enfin faut-il bien que je sois quelque chose. 
Merc. : Quand je ne serai plus Sosie, 
Sois-le. j'en demeure d'accord. 

I, 2. 



n, 2. Die Scene, soweit sie Jupiter's Abschied von Alcmene behandelt, fusst auf Moliere's „Amphi- 
tryon" I, 3., doch ist auch Plautus benutzt. Angeführt seien hier die Anfangs- und Schlussworte: \ 



Jupiter: Those torches are offensive; stand aloof; 

For, though they bless me with thy heavenly sight, 

(To Alcmena.) 
They may disclose the secret I would hide. 
The Thebans must not know I have been here; 
Detracting crowds would blame me, that I robbed 
These happy moments from my public Charge, 
To consecrate to thy desired embrace; 
And 1 could wish no witness but thyself, 
For thou thyself art aU I wish to please. 



Jupiter: Defendez, chere Alcmene, aux flambeaux d'approcher 
Ils m'offrent des plaisirs eu m'offrant votre vue; 
Mais ils pourroient ici d^couvrir ma venue, 

Qu'il est k propos de cacher. 
Mou amour . . 
Aux devoirs de ma Charge a vol6 les instants 

Qu'il vient de donner a vos charmes. 
Ce vol, qu'a vos beaut6s nion coeur a consacr6, 
Pourroit etre bläm6 dans la bouche publique, 

Et j'en veux pour tömoin unique 

Celle qui deut m'en savoir gr6. 

Von hier an hält sich Dryden weniger wörtlich an Moliere, doch folgt er dessen Gedanken- 
gang. Er lässt, wie Moliere, Jupiter der Alcmene gegenüber einen peinlichen Unterschied zwischen 
Gatten und Geliebten machen und ihn sie bitten, ihn nur als letzteren zu lieben. 



Jup.: FareweU; and when you see your husband next, 
Think of your lover then. 

n, 2. p. 42 ff. 



Jup.: Adieu 



Mais, belle Alcmene, aumoins, quand vousverrezl'^poux, 
Songez ä Tamant, je vous prie. I, 3. 



Das folgende Gespräch zwischen Mercur und Phaedra (p. 46 —49), ist Dryden's Zuthat. Mercur verab- 
schiedet sich von Phaedra mit den Worten: „Farewell, Phaedra; remember me to my wife, and teil 
her" — da erscheint Bromia, die Mercur in Sosia's Gestalt natürlich für ihren Gatten hält. 



Brom.: Ten her what, traitor; that you are going away 

without seeing her? 
3Ierc.: That I am doing my duty, and following mymaster. 



Brom.: 'ümph! — so brisk, too! 



. . No, there is no comparison between my master and 
thee, thou sneaksby. 



Merc: But wiU you hear reason, Bromia? my lord and my 
lady are yet in a manner bride and bridegroom ; they 
are in honeymoon still : do but think, in decency, 
what a jest it would be to the family to see two 
venerable old married people lying snug in a bed 
together, and sighing out fine tender things to one 
another ! 

Brom.: How now, traitor, darest thou maintain that I am 
past the age of having fine things said to me? 



C16anthis: Quoi! c'est ainsi que Ton me quitte! 

Merc: Et comment donc? Ne veux-tu pas 
Que de mon devoir je m'acquitte, 
Et que d'Amphitr^^on j'aille suivre les pas? 
Cl6an. : Mais avec cette bnisquerie . . . 



Regarde, traitre, Ampliitryon; . . . 
Et rougis . . . 

Merc: H6! mon Dien! Cldanthis, ils sont encore amants. 
II est certain äge oü tont passe; 
Et ce qui leur sied bien dans ce commencements, 
En nous, vieux mari^s, auroit mauvaise grace. 
II nous feroit beau voir, attaches face a face, 
A pousser les beaux seutiments! 

C16an. : Quoi! suis-je hors d'^tat, perfide, d'esp6rer T 

Qu'un coeur aupres de moi^^oupire? OOQl^ 
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Merc: Not so, my dear; but certaiiily I am past the age 
of saying them. 

Brom.: Thou deservest not to be yoked yvith a woman of 
honour, as I am, thou perjiired villain. 

Merc: Ay, yoii are too much a woman of honour, to my 
sorrow ; many a poor husband would be glad to Com- 
pound for less honour in his wife, and more quiet. 
Pr'ythee, be but honest and continent in thy tougue, 
and do thy worst with everything eise about thee. 

Brom.: Thou wouldst have a woman of the towu, wouldst 
thou ; to be always speaking my husband fair, to make 
him digest his cuckoldom raore easily! . . 

II, 2. p. 49 ff. 



Merc: Non, ... 

Mais je suis trop barbon pour oser soupirer 
C16an. : M6rites-tu, pendard, cet insigne bonheur 

De te voir pour epouse une femme d'honneur? 
Merc.: Mon Dien! tu n'es que trop honnete; 
Ce grand honneur ne me vaut rien, 
Ne sois point si femnie de bien. 
Et me romps uu peu moins la tete. 



Cl^an. : 11 te faudroit des coeurs pleins de fausses tendresses^ 
De ces femmes aux beaux et louables talents, 
Qui savent accabler leurs maris de caresses, 
Pour leur faire avaler l'usage des galants. 

1,4. 



Von hier an gehört der Schluss Dryden an. 
in, 1. Amphitryon und öosia. Ersterer verlangt von letzterem wiederholten Bericht seiner misslungfe- 
nen Sendung. 



Sos. : . . But would you be pleased to answer me 
one civil question ? Am 1 to use complaisance to you, as 
to a great person that will have all things said your own 
way? or am I to t^U you the naked truth alone . ? 



Amph. : Nothing but the truth, and the whole truth 



. . . I set out from the port in an unlucky hour; 
the dusky canopy of night enveloping the hemisphere. — 



. . I went darkling, and whistling to keep myself from 
being afraid; mumbling curses betwixt my teeth, for 
being sent at such an unnatural time of night. 

Amph. : How, sirrah, eursing and swearing against your lord 
and master! take — (Going to strike.) 

Sos. : Hold, sir — pray, consider if this be not unreasonable 
to strike me for teUing the whole truth, when you 
commauded me: I'll fall into my old dug-trot of lying 
again, if this must come of piain dealing. 



Amph. 
Sosia : 



Amph, 
Sos.: 



Amph. 



[I found before the door a swinging fellow . . ] 

: Who was that fellow? 

Who should it be, but another So.sia! a certain kind 

of othcr me ; who knew all my uufortnnate commission, 

precisely to a word, as well as I Sosia ; as being sent 

by your.-self from the port upon the same eiTand to 

Alcmeua. 

: What gro.^s absurdities are theseV 

. . . You won't ii:i\e a man leave to speak poeti- 

cally nuw; ur rlsc 1 Avould say. that I was arrived 

at the door just before I exime thither. 

: Tliis must either be a dream. or druukenness or 

madiiess in thee. Leave your bulfooning and lying; I 

am not in humour te bear it, sirrah. 



Sos. : I would you sliould know I scorn a lie, and am a man 
of honour in eveiything but just tightinj^:. I teil you 
once afi:ain, in piain sincerity and simplicity of heart, 
that, betöre bist night, I never took myself but for 
one Single individual i^usia; Imt, coming to our door, 
I fuund myself, 1 know not how, divi(ied, and, as it 
were, split into two Sosias. 



Amph.: And thou exi)ect'st I should believe thee? 

Sos. : No ; 1 am not so unreasonable ; for I could never have 
believed it myself, if T had not been well beaten into 
it: but a t'udgel, you know, is a convinciug argument 
in a brawny tist. What shall I say. but that I was 
compelled, at last, to acknowledge myself! I found 
that he was very I, without fraud. rozen, or deceit. 
Besides, 1 viewed myself. as in a mirror, from head 
to foot; he was handsome, of a noble presence, a 
chamiing air, loose and free in aU his motions; and 
saw he was so much I, that I should have reasou to 
be better satisfied with my own person, if his hands 
had not been a little of the heavlest. 




Sos.: Mais, de peur d'incongruit^, 

Dites-moi, de gräce, a l'avance. 
De quel air il vous plait que ceci soit traite. 
Parlerai-je, monsieur, selou ma conscience, 
Ou comme aupres des grands on le voit usit6? 
Faut-il dire la verite, 
Ou bien user de complaisance? 
Amph.: Non; je ne te veux obliger 

Qu'ä, me rendre de tout un compte fort sincere. 



Je suis parti, les cieux d'im noir crepe voil6s, 
Pestant fort contre vous dans ce fächeux martyre, 
Et maudissant vingt fois l'ordre dont vous parlez. 



Amph.: Comment, coquin! 



Sos. 



Monsieur, vous u'avez rien qu'ä, dii'e, 
Je mentirai, si vous voulez. 



Amph.: Et qui? 

Sos.: Sosie; un moi, de vos ordres jaloux, 

Que vous avez du port envoye vers Alcmene, 
Et qui de nos secrets a connoissance pleine, 
Comme le moi qui parle a vous. 



Amph. 

Sos.: 



Amph. : 



Sos. 



Quels contes! 

. Ce moi, plus tot que moi. s'est au logis trouve; 
Et j'etois venu, je vous jure, ' 
Avant que je fusse arrive ! 

D'oü peut proceder, je te prie. 
Ce galimatias maudit? 
Est-ce songe? est-ce ivrognerie, 
Alienation d'espiit, 
Ou mechante plaisanterie? 
Non, c'est la chose comme eile est. 
Et point du tout conte frivole; 
Je suis homme d'honneur, j'en donne ma parole; 

Et vous m'en croirez, s'il vous plait. 
Je Vous dis que, croyant n'etre qu'un seiü Sosie, 
Je me suis trouve deux chez nous . . . 



Amph.: Le moyen d'en rien croire, k moins qu'etre insense? 
Sos.: Je ne Tai pas cru, moi, saus une peinc extreme. 
Je me suis d'etre deux senti Tesprit blessö. 
Et longtemps d-imposteur j'ai traite ce moi-meme. 
Mais a me reconnoitre entin il m'a forc6; 
J'ai vu que c'etoit moi, saus aucun stratageme: 
Des pieds jusciu'ä la tete il est comme moi fait, 
Beau, l'air noble, bien pris, les manieres charmantes; 

Eniin, deux gouttes de lait 

Ne sont pas plus ressemblantes ; 
Et, n'6toit que ses mains sont uu peu trop pesautes, 

J'en seroLs fort satisfait. 
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Amph. : Once agaln, to a conclusion : say you passed by him, 

and entered into the house. 
Sos.: I am a friend to truth, and .say no such thing; he 

defended the door, and I could not enter. 
Amph.: How, not euter? 



Sos.: Yes, and was repulsed and beaten for my pains. 
Amph.: Who beat thee? 



Sos.: I beat me. 

Amph.: Didst thou beat thyself? 

Sos.: I don't mean I, here; but the absent Me beat me here 
^ present. 

Amph.: There's no end of this intricate piece of nonsense. 

Sos. : 'Tis onJy nonsense, because I speak it, who am a poor 
fellow; but it would be sense, and substantial sense, 
if a great man said it, that was backed with a title, 
and the eloquence of ten thousand pounds a year. 

Amph.: No more; but let us enter: — Hold! my Alcmena 
is Coming out, and has prevented me: how strangely 
will she be surpiised to see me here so unexpectedly I 

m, 1. p. 52 ff. 



Enter Alcmena and Phaedra. 

Ale. (To Phaed.): Make haste after me to the temple, that 
we may thank the gods for this glorious success, 
which Amphitryon has had against the rebels. — 
heayen! (Seeing him.) 



Amph. : Those heavens , and all the blessed inhabitants, 
(Saluting her.) 
Grant, that the sweet rewarder of my pains 
May still be kind, as on our nuptial night! 
Ale: So soon retumed! 

Amph.: So soon retumed! Is this my welcome home? 

(Stepping back). 
So soon retumed, says I am come unwished. 
This is no language of desiring love: 
Loye reckons hours for months, and days for years: 
. And every little absence is an age. 

Ale.: What says my lord? 

Amph.: No, my Alcmena, no: 

Trae love by its impatience measures time, 
And the dear object never comes too soon. 

Ale: Nor ever came you so, nor ever shall; 

But you yourself are changed from what you were, 

Palled in desires, and surfeited of bliss. 

Not so I met you at your last retumj 

When yesteraight I flew into your arms, 

And melted in your warm embrace. 
Amph.: How's this? 
Ale: Did not my soul even sparkle at my eyes. 

And shoot itself into your much-loved bosom? 

Did I not tremble with excess of joy ? 

Nay, agonise with pleasure at your sight, 

With such inimitable proofs of passion, 

As no talse love could feign? 
Amph.: What's this you teil me? 
Ale: Fax short of truth, by heaven! 

And you retumed those proofs with usury; 

And left me with a sigh, at break of day. 

Have you forgot? 

Amph.: Or have you dreamt, Alcmena? 

Perhaps some kind, revealing deity 
Has whispered in your sleep, the pleasing news 
Of my retum, and you believed it real; 
Perhaps, too, in your dream, you used me kindly; 
And my preventing Image reaped the joys 
You meant, awake, to me. 



Amph.: A quelle patieuce il faut que je m'exhorte! 

Mais enün, n'es-tu pas entr^ dans la maison? 
Sos.: Bon, entr6! H6! de quelle sorte? 

Ai-je voulu Jamals entendre de raison? 

Et ne me suis-je pas interdit notre porte? 
Amph.: Comment donc? 
Sos.: Avec un b&ton, 

Dont mon dos sent encore une douleur tr^s forte. 
Amph.: On t'a battu? 



Moi. 



Et qui? 
Sos.: 

Amph.: Toi, te battre? 

Sos. : Oui, moi ; non pas le moi d'ici, 

Mais ie moi du logis, qui frappe comme quatre. 



Amph.: ... Je suis un vrai fou d'avoir la patience 

D'6couter d'un valet les sottises qu'il dit. 
Sos.: (ä pari.) Tous les discours sont des sottises, 
Partant d'un homme sans 6clat: 
Ce seroient paroles exquises 
Si c'6toit un grand qui parl&t. 
Amph.: Entrons sans davantage attendre 

Mais Alcmene paroit avec tous ses appas; 
En ce moment, sans doute, eile ne m'attend pas. 
Et mon abord la va surprendre. II. 1. 



n, 2. — Alcmene, Amphitryon, Cleanthis, Sosie. 

Ale (sans voir Amph.): 

Allons pour mon 6poux, C16anthis, vers les dieux, 

Nous acquitter de nos hommages. 
Et les remercier des succes glorieux 
Dont Thebes, par son bras, goüte les avantages. 
(Apercevant Amph.) 
dieux! 
Amph.: Fasse le ciel qu' Amphitryon vainqueur 

Avec plaisir soit revu de sa femme ; 
Et que ce jour, favorable ä ma flamme, 
Vous redonne ä mes yeux avec le mßme coeur ! . . 
Ale: Quoi! de retour si töt? 
Amph.: . . Ce „Quoi! si töt de retour?-* 

En ces occasions n'est guere le langage 

D'un coeur bien enflamm6 d'amour . . . 
L'attente d'un retour ardemment desir^ 
Donne ä tous les instants une longuenr extreme; 

Et Tabsence de ce qu'on aime, 
Quelque peu qu'elle dure, a toujours trop dur6. 
Ale: Je ne vois — 
Amph.: Non, Alcmene, k son impatience 

On mesure le temps en de pareils etats; . . . 
Et ce dont on ch^rit la vue 
Ne revient jamais assez töt. 
Ale: I'ai peine ä comprendre . . . 

Hier au soir, ce me semble, ä votre heureux retour, 
On me vit t6moigner une joie assez tendre. 

Et rendre aux soins de votre amour 
Tout ce que de mon coeur vous aviez lieu d'attendre. 

Amph.: Comment? 

Ale: Ne fis-je pas 6clater ä vos yeux 

Les soudains mouvements d'une enti^re all^gresse? 
Et le transport d'un coeur peut-il s'expliquer mieux, 
Au retour d'un 6poux qu'on aime avec tendresse? 



Amph.: Que me dites-vous lä? 

Ale: Que meme votre amour 

Montra de mon accueil une joie incroyable; 
Et que, m'ayant quitt^e k la pointe du jour. 
Je ne vois pas qu'^ ce soudain retour 
Ma surprise soit si coupable. 
Amph.: Est-ce que du retour que j'ai pr6cipit6 

Un songe, cette nuit, Alcmene, dans votre ame 

A pr6venu la v6rit6? 
Et que, m'ayant peut-ötre en dormant bien trait6, 
Votre coeur se croit vers ma flamme 



Assez amplement acquitt^? 
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Ale: Some melancholy vapour, siire, has seized 

Your brain, Amphitryon, and disturbed your sense: 

Or yesternight is not so long a time, 

But yet you might remember; and not force 

An honest blnsh into my glowing cheeks, 

For that whicb lawful marriage makes no crime. 

Amph. : I thank you for my melancholy vapour. 

Ale; 'Tis but a just requital for my dream. 



Amph.: You dare not justify it to my face. 

Ale: Not what? 

Amph.: That I retumed before this hour. 



Ale: You dare not, sure, deny you came last night, 
And stayed tili break of day? 

Amph.: impudence! — AVhy Sosia! 



Now, in the name of all the gods, Alcmena, 
A little recollect your scattered thoughts, 
And weigh what you have said. 

Ale: I weighed it well, Amphitryon, ere I spoke: 

And she (Pheadra), and Bromia, all the slaves and servants, 

Can witness they beheld you, when you came. 

If other proof were wanting, teil me how 

I came to know your fight, your victory, 

The death of Pterelas in single combat? 

And further, from whose hands I had a jewel, 

The spoils of him you slew? 



Amph.: This is amazing! 

Have 1 already given you those diamonds, 
The present I reserved? 



Ale: 'Tis an odd question: 

You see I wear theni; look. 

Amph. : Now answer, Soi^ia. 



Ale: Estrce qu'uue vapeur, par sa malignite, 
Amphitryon, a, dans votre ame 
Du retour d'hier au soir brouille la verit^? 
Et que du doux accueil duquel je m'acquittai 
Votre coeur pr6:end ä ma flamme 
Ravir toute l'honnetet6? 
Amph.: Cette, vapeur, dont vous me rögalez, 

Est un peu, ce rae semble, Strange. 
Ale: C'est ce qu'on peut donner pour change 
Au songe dont vous me parlez. 



}Amph.: Quoi! vous osez me soutenir en face 
Que plus tot qu'ä cette heure on m'ait ici pu voii*? 

IAle: Quoi! vous voulez nier avec audace 
Que des hier en ces lieux vous vintes sur le soir? 
Amph.: Moi! je vins hier? 
Ale: Sans doute; et, des devant Taurore, 

Vous vous en etes retouni6. 
Amph.: (ä pari.) 

Ciel! un pareil d^bat s'est-il pu voir encore? 
Et qui de tout ceci ne seroit etonnö? 
Sosie ! 



Alcmene, au nom de tous les dieux, 
Ce discours a d'^tranges suites! 
Keprenez vos sens un peu mieax, 
Et pensez h ce que vous dites. 
Ale : I'y pense mfirement aussi ; 

Et tous ceux du logis ont vu votre arrivee. 
rignore quel motif vous fait agir ainsi; 
Mais si la chose avoit besoin d'etre prouvee, 
S'il etoit vrai qu'on put ne s'en souvenir pas. 
De qui puis-je teuir, que de vous, la nouvelle 

Du dernier de tous vos combats, 
Et les cinq diamants que portoit Pt^r^las, 

Qu'a fait dans la nuit 6temelle 

Tomber l'effort de votre bras? . . 
Amph.: Quoi! je vous ai deja donne 

Le noeud de diamant« que j'eus pour mon partage, 

Et que je vous ai destine? 

IAle: Assur6ment. II n'est pas difficile 
De vous en bien convaincre. 
Amph.: Et comment? 

Ale: (montrant le noeud de diamants ä sa ceinture) 
Le voici. 
Amph.: Sosie! 



Amphitryon und Sosia sehen nach und finden den versiegelten Behälter des Schmuckes leer. (Von 
hier an benutzt Dryden einzehies aus Plautus II, 2.) 



Sos.: Then, if the birds are flown, the fault's not mine. 
Here has been fine coujuriiig work ; or eise the jewel, 
knowing to whom it should be given, took occasion 
to steal out, by a natural instinct, and tied itself to 
that pretty arm. 



Ale: My lord, I have stood silent, out of wonder 
AVliat you could wonder at. 



Amph.: [Not so;] but if you please, relate what passed 

At our last inter\'iew. 
Ale: That question would infer you were not here. 

Amph.: T say not so; 

I only would refresh my meniory. 

And have my reasons to desire the story. 



Ale: This story is not long: you know I mct you, 

Kissed you, and pressed you close within my arms, 
With all the tendemess of wifely love. 

Amph,: I could have spared that kindness. (Aside.) 



Ale: Go, thou unworthy man! for ever go: 

No morc ray husband: go thou base impostor! 
Who tak\st a vile pretence to taint my fame, 
And, not content to leave, wouldst ruin me. 
Enjoy thy wished divorce: I will not plead 



Sos.: Ma foi, la place est vide. 

II faut que, par magie, on ait su le tirer, 

Ou bien que de lni-n!€me il soit venu, sans guide, 

Vers celle qu'il a su qu'on en vouloit parer. 



Ale: Sur quoi vous etonner si fort? 

Et d'oü peut naitre ce grand trouble? 



Amph.: [Non;] mais, ä ce. retour, daignez, s'il est possible 

Me couter ce qui s'est passe. 
Ale: Puisque vous demandez un recit de la chose, 

Vous voulez dire donc que ce n'etoit pas vous? 
Amph.: Pardonnez-nioi ; mais j'ai certaine cause 

Qui me fait demander ce recit entre nous. 



Ale: L'histoire n'est pas longue. A vous je m'avangai, 
Pleine d'une aimable surprise; 
Tendremeut je vous embrassai, 
Et t^moignai ma joie h plus d'une reprise. 
Amph.: (ä pari) 

Ah! d'un si doux accueil je me serois pass6. 



Ale: AUez, indigue epoux, le fait parle de soi. 
Et l'imposture est effroyable . . . 
Si vous cherchez, dans ces transports confus, 
Un pr^texte ä briser les noeuds d'\m hym6n6e 
Qui me tient ä vous enchainee, 
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My innocence of this pretended ciime; 
I need not . . . 

Amph. : 'Tis well thou art prepared for thy divorce: 
For, know thou too, that, after this affront, 
This foul indignity done to my honour, 
Divorcement is but petty reparation . . . 

. . . woe to those 
AVho thus betrayed my honour! 
Sos. : Sir, shall I wait ou you? 
Amph.: No, I will go alone. Expect my here. 

(Exit Amphitryon.) 
Phaed.: Please you. that I — (To Alcmena.) 

Ale; 0! nothing now can please me: 
DarknesSf and solitude . . . 

m, 1. p. 57 ff. 



Tous ces d^tjours sont superflus; 
Et me voila d6termin6e 
A soufftir qu'en ce jour nos liens soient rompus. 
Amph.: Apres l'indigne affront que Ton me fait connoitre, 
C'est bieu ä quoi, sans doute, il faut vous pr6parer: 
C'est le moins qu'on doit voir; et les choses peut-etre 

Pourront n'en pas lä demeurer .... 
Et, dans les mouvements d'une juste colöre, 
Malheur ä qui m'aura trahi! 
Sos.: Monsieur — 

Amph.: Ne m'accompagne pas, 

Et demeure ici pour m'attendre. 
C16an.: (ä Alcmene) Faut-il — ? 

Ale: Je ne puis rien entendre: 

Laisse-moi seiile, et ne suis point mes pas. 



Das Zwiegespräch Sosia's mit Phaedra, p. 64 ff., ist von Dryden eingeschoben. — Der Streit zwischen 
Sosia und Bromia ist aus Moliere's „Amphitryon" H, 3; das beweist folgende Stelle: Bromia beklagt 
sich bei Sosia über die Kälte, mit der sie bei seiner Rückkekr aus dem Kriege von ihm behandelt 
worden sei; sie weiss nicht, dass Mercury in Sosia's Gestalt der Thäter gewesen ist. Sosia errät 
sofort den Zusammenhang, fürchtet aber für die Ehre seiner Frau. 

-Sosia: I Warrant I was monstrous kind to thee. 

Brom. : Yes, monstrous kind indeed : you never said a truer 

Word; for, when I came to kiss you, you puUed away 

your mouth, and tumed your cheek to me. 
Sos. : Good. 
Brom.: How, good! Here's fine impüdence! He justifies! 



Sos.: Yes, I do justify, that I tumed my cheek, like a 
prudeflt person, that my breath might not offeud thee ; 
for, now I remember, I had eaten garlic. 

Brom.: Ay, yon remember, and forget, just as it makes for 
you, or against you; but, to mend the matter, you 
never spoke one civil word to me; but stood like a 
stock, without sense or raotion. 

Sos. : Yet better. (Aside.) 

Brom.: After which, I lovingly in\ited you to take place in 
your nuptial bed, as the laws of matrimony oblige 
you; and you inhumanly refused me. 



Sos. : Best of aU ! — 'twas discreetly done of me to abstain. 

Brom.: What, do you insult upon me too? 
Sos.: No, I do not insult upon you — but — 

Brom.: But what? How was it discreetly done, then? ha! 
Sos. : Because it is the received opinion of physicians, that 

nothing but puling chits and booby-fools are procrea- 

ted in drunkenness. 

Brom.: A received opinion, snivel-guts! I'Il be judged by 
all tho married women of this town, if any one of 
tiiem has received it. The devil take the physicians 
for meddling in our matters! If a husband will be 
mied by them, there are tive weeks of abstinence in 
dog-days too ; for fear a child, that was got in August, 
should be bome just nine months after, and be blear- 
eyed, like a May kitten. 



Sos.: Let the physicians alone; they are honest meu, whajtever 
the World says of them . , . 



C16anthis : 

. . . Et lorsque je fus te baiser, 
Tu d^toumas le nez, et me donnas i'oreiUe. 
Sos.: Bon! 
C16au. : Comment, hon? 

Sos. : Mon Dieu ! tu ne sais pas pourquoi, 

C16anthis, je tiens ce langage : 
J'avois mang6 de Tail, et fis en homme sage. 
De d^tourner un peu mon haieine de toi. 

C16an. : Je te sus exprimer des tendresses de coeur; 

Mais ä tous mes discours tu fus comme une souche; 
Et Jamals un mot de douceur 
Ne te put sortir de la bouche. 

Sos.: Courage! 

C16an.: Enfin ma flamme eut beau s'^manciper, 

Sa chaste ardeur en toi ne trouva rien que glace; 
Et, dans un tel retour, je te vis la tromper 
Jusqu'a faire refus de prendre au lit la place 
Que les lois de Thymen t'obligent d'occuper. 



Sos.: Je n'aurois jamais cm que j'eusse 6te si sage. 



Cl^an. : Traitre ! te moques-tu de moi ? 
Sos.: Non, je te parle avec tranchise. 

En r^tat oü j'^tois, j'avois certain effroi . . . 
C16an. : Quelle est cette frayeur? et saohons done pourqoi? 
Sos. : Les m^decins disent, quaud on est ivre, 
Que de sa femme on se doit abstenir. 
Et que dans cet etat il ne peut provenir 
Que des enfants pesauts, et qui ne sauroient vivre . . 
C16an, : Je me moque des mödecins, 

Avec leurs raisonnements fades: 
Qu'ils reglent ceux qui sont malades, 
Sans vouloir gouverner les gens qui sont bien sains. 

Hs se meient de trop d'affaires. 
De pr6tendre tenir nos chastes feux gen^s; 

Et sur les jours caniculaires 
Hs nous donnent encore, avec leurs lois söveres. 
De Cent sots contes par le nez. 



Sos.: Contre eux. je t'en suppUe, apaise ton courroux; 

Ce sont d^honnetes gens, quoi que le monde en dise. 



IV, 1. Die Versöhnungsscene zwischen Alcmena und Jupiter-Amphitryon gründet sich auf Moliöre's 
„Amphitryon" II, 6; dabei hält sich Dryden inhaltlich an Moliere, folgt aber dessen Wortlaut 
weniger genau als anderwärts. 



Jupiter: Oh, stay, my dear Alcmena; hear me speak! 

Alcmena: No, I would fly thee to the ridge of earth, 
And leap the precipice, to 'scape thy sight. 

Jup.: For pity — 



Jupiter: Voulez-vous me d^sesp^rer? 

H61as! arrßtez, belle Alcmene. 
Alcmene: Non, avec Tauteur de ma peine 

Je ne puis du tout demeurer. 



Jup. : De gräce ! 
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Ale: Leaye me, thon ungrateful man. 



Jap.: Can you forsake me, for so small a fault? 
'Twas but a jest, perhaps too far pursued; 
'Twas but, at most, a trial of your faith, 
How you could bear unkindness; . . 



I will not dare to justify my crime, 

But only point you where to lay the blame; 

Impute it to the husband, not tiie lover. 



Ale: Husband and lover, both alike I hate. 



Ale: 



Laissez-moi. 



Jup. : Helas! que votre amour n'avoit gu^re de force, 
Si de si peu de chose on le peut voir mourir! 
Ce qui n'6toit que jeu doit-il faire un divorce? 
Et d*une raillerie a-t-on lieu de s'aigrir? 



Cette action saus doute est un crime odieux, 

Je ne pröteiids plus le d6fendre; 
Mais souffrez que raon coeur s'en döfende ä vos yeux^ 

Et donne au vötre ä qui se prendre 

De ce transport injurieux . . . 
C'est r^poux qu'il vous faut regarder en coupable: 
L^amant n'a point de part ä ce transport brutal . . . 



Ale. : . . . Tons deux sont criminels, tous deux m^ont ofifens6e^ 
Et tous deux me sont odieux. 



Alcmene giebt dem Drängen Jupiter's schliesslich nach und zeigt sich versöhnlich. 

Ale: Forbearj I am offended with myself. 1 Ale: Laissez; je me veux mal de mon trop de foiblesse. 

p. 74 ff. I n, 6. 

Die Scene zwischen Amphitryon und Mercur als Sosia (p .79 ff.), ist nach Moliere's „Amphitryon" 
in, 2 geschrieben; die Eingangsworte Amphitryon's enthalten Anklänge an HE, 1. 



Mere: (From the Balcony, aside.) 

Tbis is no very charitable action of a god, to use 
him ill, who has never offended me; but my planet 
disposes me to malice; and when we great persona 
do but a little mischief, the world has a good bargain 
of US. 

Amph. : How now, what means the locking up of my doors 

at this tune of day? (Knocks.) 
Mere : Softly, friend, sofüy .... 
Amph.: Look out, and see; 'tis I. 
3Iere: You! what you? 
Amph.: No more, I say, but open. 

Mere: I'U know to whom first. 



Amph.: Dost thou not know me? 

Mere: Pr'ythee, how should I know thee? Dost thou take 

me for a conjurer? 
Amph. : What's this ? midsummer-moon ! Is aU the world gone 

a-madding? — Why, Sosia! 
Mere: That's my name, indeed; didst thou think I had 

forgot it? 
Amph.: Dost thou see me? 
Mere: Why, dost thou pretend to go invisible? If thou hast 

any business here, despatch it quickly; I have no 
I leisure to throw away upon such prattling companions. 



Amph.: Thy companion, slave! how darest thou use this 

insolent language to thy master? 
Mere: How! thou my master? By what title? I never 

any other master but Amphitryon. 



had 



Amph.: Dost thou not know me for Amphitryon, slave? 
Mere: . . . Thou Amphitryon! In what tavem hast thou 

been? and how many bottles did thy business, to 

metamorphose thee into my lord? 



Amph.: I mill so drub thee for this insolence! 



Mere: . . . My master and my lady had a falling out, and 

are retired, wiüiout seconds, to decide the quarrel . . . 

(Exit Mercury from above.) 

Amph.: Braved by my slave, dishonoured by my wife! 
To what a desperate plunge am I reduced, 
If this be tme the viUain says? — But why 
That feeble if! It must be tnie; she owns it. 
Now, whether to conceal, or blsize the affront? 
One way, I spread my infamy abroad; 
And t'other, hide a buming coal within, 
That preys upon my vitals: I can fix 
On nothing, but on vengeance. 



Mere 



Amph. 

Mere . 
Amph. 
Mere : 
Amph. 

Mere : 

Amph. 
Mere : 



(8ur le balcon de la maison d'Amphitryon.) 

. ... Je vais 6gayer mon s6rieux loisir 

A mettre Amphitryon hors de tonte mesure. 

Cela n'est pas d'un dien bien plein de Charit^; 

Mais aussi n'est-ce pas ce dont je m'inquiete; 
Et je me sens, par ma planete, 
A la malice un peu porfe. ^ 

: D'oü vient donc qu'ä cette heure on ferme cette porte ? 

Hol^! tout doucement. Qui frappe? 
: (Sans voir Mercure.): Moi? 

Qui, moi? 
: (apercevant Mercure, qu'il prend pour Sosle.) 

Ah! ouvre. 

Comment, ouvre ! et qui donc es-tu . . . ? 



Quoi! tu ne me connois pas? 



Non. 



Et n'en ai pas la moindre envie. 
Amph.: (ä pari) Tout le monde perd-il aujourd'hui la raison? 

Est-ce un mal r6pandu? Sosie! holä Sosie! 
Mere: H6 bien, Sosie! oui, c'est mon nom; 

As-tu peur que je ne Toublie? 
Amph.: Me vois-tu bien? 
Mere: Fort bien. Qui peut pousser ton bras 

A faire une rumeur si grande? 

Et que demandes-tu lä-bas? 



Amph.: Ah! tu sauras, maraud, h ta confusion, 

Ce que c'est qu'un valet qui s'attaque k sou maitre. 
Mere: Toi, mon maitre? 



Je n'en reconnois point d'autre qu' Amphitryon. 
Amph.: Et cet Amphitryon, qui, hors moi, le peut etre? 
Mere: Amphitryon? 
Ah! queUe vision! 

Dis-nous un peu, quel est le cabaret honnete 
Oü tu t'es coiff6 le cerveau? 



Amph.: Que de coups! 



Mere: . . . Apres le d6mel6 d'un amoureux caprice, 

Ils goütent le plaisir de s*etre rajust^s . . . III, 2^ 
Amph. : (seul.) Ah ! quel Strange coup m'a-t-il port6 dans Tame ! . . 
Et si les choses sont comme le traitre dit, 
Oü vois-je ici röduits mon honueur et ma flamme! 
.A quel parti me doit r^oudre ma raison? 
Ai-je r^clat ou le secret ä prendre? 
Et dois-je, en mon courroux, renfermer ou r^pandre 

Le d^shonneur de ma maison? 
Ah! faut-il consulter dans un afi&ont si rüde? 
Je n'ai rien k pr^tendre et rien k m^nager; 
Et toute mon inqui^tude 
Ne doit aller qu*& me venger. III, 3. 
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Enter Sosia, Polidas, Gripus, and Tranio. 

Aniphitryon (To Sosia.) : Why, thou insolent villain ! I'll teach 
a slave how to iise his master thus. 



TU, 4. Amphitryon, Sosie, Naucrates et Polidas. 

Amph.: Insolent! temöraire ! 



Je V0U8 apprendrai de nie traiter ainsi. 



vSosia, der sich keiner Schuld bewusst ist, verteidigt sich, von den andern unterstützt, so gut er 
eben kann. 



Sos. : . . . I hope, when a man is to be hauged, he is not tmssed 
upon the gallows, like a dumb dog, without tellmg 
him wherefore. 



Aniph.: To shut the door against me in my very face, to 

deny me entrance, to brave me from the balcony, to 

laugh at me, to threaten me ! what proofe of innocence 

call von these? bnt if I punish not this insolence — 

(l8 going to beat him, and is held by Polidas and Tranio.) 

IV, 1. p. 81 ff. 



Sos.: Lorsque l'on pend quelqu'un, on lui dit pourquoi c'est. 



Amph.: Comment! il vieiit d'avoir l'audace 
De me fermer la porte au nez, 
Et de joindre encor la menace 
A miUe propos effrenes! 

(Voulant le frapper.) 
Ah! coquin! 



Sosia hat 'Polidas, Gripus und Tranio auf Befehl Jupiter's, den er natürlich für Amphitryon gehalten, 
helgeführt. 

Amph.: Who gave you that order, to invite them? 

Sos.: He that best might, — yourself . . . 

Amph.: When did I give thee this pretended commission? 

Sos.: Why, you gave me this pretended commission, when 

you were just ready to give my lady the fiddles, and 

a dance; m order, as I suppose, to your second 

bedding. 



Amph.: Qui t'a donn6 cet ordre? 

Sos. : Vous. 

Amph.: Et quand? 

Sos.: Apres votre paix faite, 

Au milieu.des transports d'une äme satisfaite 
D'avoir d'Alcmene apaise le courroux. 



Amph.: ciel! chaque inst^int, chaque pas 

Ajoute quelqne chose ä mon cruel martyre; 

Et, daus ce fatal embarras, 
Je ne sais plus qne croire ni que dire. 
Naucr. : Tout ce que de chez vous il vient de nous conter 
Surpasse si fort la nature. . . . III, 4. 



Amph.: heaven! These accidents are so surprising, the 
more I think of them, the more I am lost in my 
imagination. 

Grip. : Nay, he has told us some passages, as he came along, 
that seem to surpass the power of nature. 

p. 84/85. [ 

Amphitryon will mit Gewalt ins Haus dringen, Gripus jedoch hält die andern davon ab, ihn zu unter- 
stützen. Amphitryon eilt weg, um sich Soldaten zur Hilfe zu holen. Nach seinem Weggange er- 
scheint Jupiter auf dem Balkon, und die Zurückgebliebenen werden in das Haus gelassen. Diese 
Wendung findet sich nicht genau so in Moliere; dieser lässt Jupiter sofort Amphitryon, zunächst ^ 
allerdings noch als Amphitryon, entgegentreten. Plautus ist an dieser Stelle lückenhaft. ^ 

Als auch Sosia sich anschickt, ins Haus zu gehen, stellt sich ihm Mercur entgegen. 



Merc. : Whither now, ye kitchen-scum ? From whence this 
impudence, to enter here without pennission? 



W^ere you not charged to retum no more? TU cut 
you iuto quarters, and hang you upon the shambles. 
Sos.: . . . Brave Sosia, compassionate coward Sosia; and 
beat not thyself, in beating me. 



Merc: Who gave you that privilege, sirrah, to assume my 
name? have you not been sufficiently warned of it, 
and received part of punishment already? 

Sos.: May it please you. sir, the name is big enough for 
both of us; and we may use it in common, like a 
strumpet. Witness. Heaven, that I would have obeyed 
you, and quitted my title tothe name; but, wherever 
I come, the malicious world will call me Sosia, in 
spite of me. I am sensible there are two Amphitryons ; 
and why may there not be two Sosias? Let those 
two cut one another's throats at their own pleasure; 
but you and I will be wiser, by my consent, and hold 
good intelligence together. 



Merc. : Arrete. Quoi ! tu viens ici mettre ton nez, 
Impudent fleureur de cuisine! 



. . . You shall be the eldest brother; and TU be 
content to be the younger, though I lose my inhe- 
ritance. 
Marc: I teil thee, I am the only son of our family. 

[Sos. : Ah ! Then let me be your bastard brother, and the son 
of a whore . . . ] 



Sos. : Ah, poor Sosia ! what wiU become of thee ? 



Ah! vous y retoumez! 
Je vous ajusterai T^chine. 
Sos.: H^las! brave et g6nereux moi, 
Modere-toi, je t'en supplie. 
Sosie, 6pargne un peu Sosie, 
Et ne te plais point tant a frapper dessus toi. 
Merc: Qui de t'appeler de ce nom 
A pu te douner la licenceV 
Ne t'en ai-je pas fait uue expresse defense, 
Sous peine d'essuyer mille coups de baton? 
Sos.: C'est un nom que tous deux nous pouvons \ la fois 
Poss^der sous un meme maitre. 
Pour Sosie en tous lieux on sait me reconnoitre; 
Je souffre bien que tu le sois, 
Souffre aussi que je le puisse etre. 
Laissons aux deux Amphitryons 
Faire eclater des jalousies; 
Et, panni leurs contentions, 
Faisons en bonne paix vivre les deux Sosies. 



Du pas devant sur moi tu piendras l'avautage ; 
Je serai le cadet, et tu seras l'aine. 

Merc: Non! un frere incommode. et n'est pas de mon f^oüt, 

Et je veux etre fils unique. 
[Sos. : coBur barbare et tyrannique ! 

Souffre qu'au moins je sois ton ombre.] 



Sos. 



Las ! ü quelle Strange disgrace. 



Pauvre Sosie, es-tu reduit! 
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Merc: Yet again profanely usiug my proper name? 

Sos. : I did not^mean myself; I was thinking of another 
Sosia, a poor fellow, that was once of my acquain- 
tance, unf ortunately banished out of doors, when dinner 
was just Coming upon the table. 



(Aside.) Would Iwere valiant, that I might beat him 

away; and succeed him at the dinner, for a prag- 

matical son of a whore, as he is! 
Merc: What's that you are mutteriug betwixt your teeth, 

of a son of a whore, sirrah? 
Sos.: I am sure, I meant you no offence . . . 

p. 87 if. 



Merc: Quoi! ta bouche ^^ Wcencie 

A te donner encore iiD üoni que je defeuds ! 
Sos.: Non, ce n'est pas inoi que j'eutends; 
Et je parle d'un vieux Sosie 
Qui fut jadis de mes pareuts, 
Qu'avec tres grande barbarie, 
A l'heure du diner, Ton chassa de ceans. 



(ä part.) 

Que je te rosserois si j'avois du courage, 
Double fils de putain, de trop d'orgueü enfl6? 
Merc: Que dis-tu? 



Sos. 



Rien. 



III, 7. 



Der Schluss des IV. Aktes gehört Dryden an. 

V. Akt. Gleich zu Anfang des Aktes hat eine Scene aus Moliere's „Le Mariage force" Verwendung 
gefunden. Gripus hat Phaedra den goldenen Becher, den er ihr zugedacht, welchen aber Mercur ge- 
stohlen und ihr schon vorhergegeben hat, wieder abgenommen. Phaedra schickt nun Mercur dem 
Richter Gripus auf den Hals, mit der Forderung, den Becher auszuliefern. 



Enter Mercury, with two swords. Gripus. 



Merc. 



. Will your houour be pleased to take your 

choice of one of these? 
Grip.: Why, these are swords: what have I to do with them? 
Merc. : Only to take your choice of one ot them, which your 

lordship pleases; . . . 



. . With US swordmen, it is an honourable invitatio» 
to the cutting of one another's throats. 



Grip. 



Be answered: I have no throat to cut. The law 
shaU decide our controversy. 
Merc: By your permission, my lord, it must be despatched 
this way. 



At the least, my lord, you have no occasion to complain 
of my want of respect to you. You will neither restore 
the goblet, nor renounce Phaedra: I offer you the 
combat; you refuse it; all this is done in the forms 
of honour: It foUows, that I am to affront, cudgel 
you, or kick you, at my own arbitrament; and, I 
suppose, you are too honourable not to approve of my 
proceeding. 



(AIcidas presente ä Sganarelle deux epees.) 



Ale. 



Monsieur, prenez la peine de 
6p6es, laquelle vous voulez. 
Sgan. : De ces deux ep6es? 
Ale: Oui, sll vous plait. 



choisir, de ces deux 



D autres gens feroient du bruit, et s*emporteroient 
contre vous; mais nous sommes personnes ä traiter 
les choses dans la douceur; et je viens vous dire 
civüement qu'il faut, si vous le trouvez hon, que 
nous nous coupions la gorge ensemble. 



Sgan.: Je suis votre valet, je n*ai point de gorge k me 

couper . . . 
Ale: Monsieur, il faut que cela soit, s'il vous plait. 



(apr^s lui avoir donne des coups de bäton.) 

Au moins, monsieur. vous n*avez paslieu de vous plaindre ; 
vous voyez que je lais les choses dans l'ordre. Vous 
nous manquez de parole, je me veux battre contre 
vous; vous refiisez de vous battre, je vous donne des 
coups de bäton: tont cela est dans les formes; et 
vous etes trop honnete homme pour ne pas approuver 
mon proc^de. 



Aber weder Sganarelle noch Gripus verspüren Lust, sich zu schlagen. 



Merc: . . . Therefore, with your lordship's favour, I begin. 
(Fillips him under the chin.) 



Grip. : Oh, oh, oh, oh ! — Wilt thou never leave lugging me 

by the ears ? 
Merc. : Not tili your lordship will be pleased to hear reason. 

(Pulling again.) 



Grip. : Take the cup, and the devil give thee joy on't. 



Ale: Avec votre permission donc — 

(AIcidas lui donne encore des coups de bäton.) 

Sgan.: Ah! ah! ah! 

Ale: Monsieur, j'ai tous les regrets du monde d'etre oblig6 
d'en user ainsi avec vous; mais je ne cesserai point, 
s'il vous plait, que vous n'ayez promis de vous battre 
ou d'6pou8er ma soeur. 

(AIcidas leve le bäton.) 
Sgan.: H6 bien! j'6pouserai, j'6pouserai. 

„Le Mariage forc6" sc. 16. 



Mercur zwingt aber Gripus, auch noch auf Phaedra völlig Verzicht zu leisten. 

Grip. : I renounce her ; I release her. 1 

p. 96 ff. I 

Amphitryon kehrt mit Soldaten zurück. 

Enter Jupiter, followed by Tranio and Polldas. 



Jap.: Who dares to play the master in my house? 
What noise is this that calls me from above 
Amph.: heavens, what's this I see? 
Tran.: What prodigy! 
Pol.: How! two Amphitryons! 



III, 5. Jupiter, Amphitryon, Naucrates, Poüdas, Sosie. 

Jup. : Quel bruit a descendre m'oblige ; 

Et qui frappe en maitre oü je suis? 
Amph.: Que vois-jeV justes dieux! 

iNaucr.: Ciel! quel est ce prodige? 

Quoi! deux Amphitryons ici nous sont prodnits! 
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Amph.: This is a sight, that, like the gorgon's head, 
Runs through iny limbs, and stiffens me to stone. 
I need no more inquire into my fate; 
For what I see resolves my doubts too piain. 

Tran.: Two drops ot water cannot be more like. 

Pol.: They are two very sames. 



I Amph.: (ä pari) Mon &me demeure transie! 

I H61as! je n'en puis plus, Tavanture est k bout; 

I Ma destin6e est 6claircie, 

Et ce que je vois me dit tout. 
! \ Naucr. : Plus mes regards sur eux s'attaclient fortement, 
C Plus je touve qu'en tout Tun ä l'autre est semblable. 



Amph.: (Going to rush upon Jupiter; and is held by Tranio 
and Polidas.) 

It must not be. 

Give him bis way; I dare the madman's worst: 
Bnt still take notice, that it looks not like 
The true Amphitryon, to fly out at first 
To brutal force: it shows he doubts bis cause, 
Who dares not trust bis reason todefendit. 
Thou base usurper of my name and bed! 

(Struggling.) 
No less than thy heart's blood can wash away 
The ai&onts I have sustained. 
: We must not suffer 
So Strange a duel, as Amphitryon 
To fight against himself. 

p. 99 ff. 



Pol.: 
Jup. 



Amph. 



Tran. 



Naucr.: (ä Amphitryon, qui a mis Tepee ä la main.) 

Arretez ! 



Jup.: Tout beau! l'emportement est fort peu n^cessaire; 
Et lorsque de la sorte on se met en col^re, 
On fait croire qu*on a de mauvaises raisons. 



Amph.: Laissez-moi m'assouvir dans mon courroux extreme, 
Et laver mon affront au sang d'un sc6l6rat. 

Naucr.: (arr§tant Amphitryon.) 

Nous ne souffrirons point cet Strange combat 
D'Amphitryon contre lui-meme. 

in, 5. 



Sonst finden sich nur noch wenige, unbedeutende Reminiscenzen aus dieser Scene des Moliere'schen 
,, Amphitryon". Moliere lässt Alcmene nicht wieder auftreten; Dryden thut dies. (cf. p. 104.) 



Amph. : Thou (Jupiter) wouldst elude my justice, and escape : 
Bnt I will follow thee through earth and seas; 
Nor hell shaU hide thee from my just revenge. 



Jup.: I'll spare thy pains. It shall be quickly seen, 
Betwixt US two, who seeks, and who avoids. 



Merc: (To Gripus and Bromia.) 

. . . Amphitryon's rival shaU appear a god: 
But know beforehand, I am Mercury; . . . 



Amph.: Fourbe, tu crois par lä peut-etre f^Tader; 

Mais rien ne te sauroit sauver de ma vengcance. 



Le ciel meme, le ciel ne t*y sauroit soustraire; 
Et jusques aux enifers j'irai suivre tes pas. 
Jup.: II ne sera pas n6cessaire; 

Et Ton verra tantöt que je ne fuirai pas, 

m, 5. 
Merc: Oui vous l'allez voir tous; et sachez par avance 
Que c'est le grand maitre des dieux . . . 
Et quant ^ moi, je suis Mercnre . . . 

in, 10. 



Sosia tritt auf. Mercur erlaubt ihm, wieder Sosia zu sein, wozu er jedoch gar keine Lust mehr ver- 
spürt. Die Situation ist ebenfalls Moliere's „Amphitryon" III, 10 entnommen; dafür sei folgende 
wörtliche Belegstelle angeführt: 



Merc: You ought to take it for an honour to be drubbed 
by the band of a divinity. 

Sos' : I am your most humble servant, good Mr. God ; but 
by the faith of a mortal, I could well have spared 
the honour that you did me. 

p. 105/6. 

Jupiter erscheint unter DonneroUen. 

Jup.: Look up, Amphitryon, and behold, above, 
The impostor god, the rival of thy love; 
In thy own shape see Jupiter appear. 
And let that sight secure thy jealous fear. 
Disgrace, and infamy, are tumed to boast; 
No tame, in Jove's concurrence, can be lost: 
What he enjoys, he sanctifies from vice. 
And, by partaking, stamps into a price. 
'Tis I who ought to murmur at my fate, 
Forced by my love my godhead to translate; 
When on no other terms I could possess, 
But by thy form, thy features, and thy dress. 
To thee were given the blessings that I sought, 
Which eise, not all the bribes of heaveu had bought 



Sos.: Our sovereign lord Jupiter is a sly 
knows how to gild a bitter pill. 



companion ; 

(Aside.) 

p. 109/10. 



he 



Merc: . . Les coups de bäton d'un dien 

Font honneur k qui les endure. 
Sos.: Ma foi, monsieur le dien, je suis votre valet: 

Je me serois pass6 de votre courtoisie. 

m, 10. 



Jup.: Regarde, Amphitryon, quel est ton imposteur; 
Et sous tes propres traits vois Jupiter paroitre. 
A ces marques tu peux aisäment le connoitre; 
Et c'est assez, je crois, pour remettre ton coeur 

Dans r^tat auquel il doit etre. . . 
Mon nom, qu'incessamment tonte la terre adore, 
fitouffe ici les bruits qui pouvoient 6clater. 
Un partage avec Jupiter 
N'a rien du tout qui d^shonore; 
Et, Sans doute, il ne peut etre que glorieux 
De se voir le rival du souverain des dieux. 
Je n'y vois pour ta flamme aucun lieu de murmore; 

Et c'est moi. dans cette avanture, 
Qui, tout dien que je suis, dois etre le jaloux. 
Alcmene est tonte k toi, quelque sein qu'on emploie; 
Et ce doit k tes feux etre un objet bien doux 
De voir que pour lui plaire il n'est point d'autre voie 

Que de paroitre son 6poux: 
Que Jupiter, om6 de sa gloire immorteUe, 
Par lui-meme n'a pu triorapher de sa foi . . . 
Sos.: Le seigneur Jupiter sait dorer la pilule. 

in, 11. 



Dryden's Stück schliesst, wie das Moliere's, damit, dass Amphitryon von Jupiter die Ge- 
burt des Hercules durch Alcmene in Aussicht gestellt wird. (Plautus lässt Hercules und einen Sohn 
des Amphitryon am Schluss seines Lustopiels von Alcmene geboren werden und Bromia^mphitryan 

- igi ize y ^ 



davon Bericht erstatten.) 
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Love Triumphant, or Nature will prevail. 1692. 

Der komische Teil hat gewisse äusserliche Ähnlichkeiten mit Moliere's „Monsieur *lt^ 
Pourceaugnac" (1669). So erinnert das Auftreten der Amme mit den Kindern Dalinda's, bei ihrer 
Hochzeit mit Sancho (V, 1. p. 459 if.), an „Mons. de Pourc." 11; 9, 10. wo zw^ei angebliche Frau'ii 
Pourceaugnac's, der nach Paris gekommen ist, um sich zu verloben, mit ihren Kindern ihre hier 
allerdings erlogenen Eechte geltend zu machen versuchen. Auch aus Pourceaugnac's Charakter könnte 
man auf Beziehungen zu dem Sancho's schliessen; dieser ist wie jener ein schwankender, durch an- 
dere sich leiten lassender Mensch. Im Grunde aber sind sie verschieden. Pourceaugnac's, des Ad\'»- 
katen aus Limoges, Charakter resultiert hauptsächlich aus dem Umstand, dass er als Mann aus cM^ 
Provinz den Zuständen und dem Treiben der Grossstadt fremd gegenübersteht und sich ihnen niclit 
gewachsen fühlt. Dazu kommt, dass alles sich gegen ihn verschworen hat und er Schlag auf Schlai:: 
mehr in die Enge getrieben wird. — 

Noch erwähnt sei, dass auch das Benehmen der Julie gegen Pourceaugnac (11, 6), dem 
Dalinda's gegen Sancho ähnelt. Von Julie heisst es : „Elle s'approche de monsieur de Pourceaugnac, 
le regarde d'un air languissant, et lui veut prendre la main." 

Über Dalinda wird bemerkt: She makes the doux yeux to him" (p. 397), oder „She looks 
languishingly upon him" (p. 413.) 

Wälirend jedoch die letztere ihre Buhlerkünste verschwendet, um Sancho zu gewinnen, ist 
es mit Julie's geheuchelten Gunstbezeugungen für Pourceaugnac umgekehrt. Ich betrachte diese Um- 
stände nicht als beweisend für Moliere'schen Einfluss. Das Bild, welches Dalinda dem Carlos von 
ihren, hinter äusserem Glanz verborgenen, häuslichen Zuständen entwirft (p. 455), ist sicher der Wii\^- 
lichkeit entnommen. — 

Erwähnt sei noch folgende Bemerkung W. Scott's p. 369: „It may, however, beremarkivi, 
that Sancho, a tawdry and conceited coxcomb, the son of a Jewish usurer, and favoured by the fatht^r 
of his mistress only for his w^ealth, has some resemblance in manners and genealogy to a much imn 
pleasant character, that of Isaac in the „Duenna". (Sheridan's komische Oper.) — 

Der tragische Teil ist verfehlt. Die Verwickelung desselben und die Art, wie die Helden 
des komischen Teiles mit denen des tragischen verknüpft werden, ist in den Dryden'schen Tra^^i- 
komödien im wesentlichen immer dieselbe. Gewöhnlich gilt es, einem jungen, tapferen und liebens- 
würdigen Prinzen zu dem ihm vorenthaltenen oder geraubten Thron zu verhelfen. Man darf sicher 
darin eine Anspielung auf Karl's ü. Schicksale, zugleich aber auch eine Huldigung erblicken. — 



Saintsbury führt in seiner Ausgabe der Werke Dryden's noch zwei Lustspiele an, die er, 
meiner Ansicht nach mit Recht, als „Doubtful Plays" bezeichnet; es sind dies „The Mall, or the 
modish Lovers" und „The mistaken Husband." Inbetreff der Gründe, die für und gegen die Autoi- 
Schaft Dryden's sprechen können, verweise ich auf vol. Vni, p. 644 ff. der genannten Ausgabe. Beid^^ 
Stücke sind hier von keinem Interesse, da keines derselben irgend w^elchen ausgesprochenen Einfluss 
Moliere'scher Komik verrät. 



Es ist mir eine angenehme Pflicht, am Schlüsse dieser Arbeit Herrn Prof. Dr. W ü 1 c k e r 
zu danken für die liebenswürdige Zuvorkommenheit, mit welcher er mich bei Abfassung der vorliegen- 
den Abhandlung unterstützte. 
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True , I talk of dreams , 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy; 
Which is as thin of substance as the air 
And more inconstant than the wind, who wooes 
Even now the frozen bosom of the north 
And, beeing anger'd, puffs away from thence, 
Turning bis face to the dew-dropping south. 

81uÜLe§pMre*i Romeo und Juliet, Act I, 8ccne IV. 
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"^n Me c$efer. 



Irei ^a^te finb'g — toix Jotten faum 
gfür'ö ÖeBen un5 DerBunben 
Unb trouttiten unfern Söonnetroum 
3n ^immelftSönen ^tnnben. 



©eftattet ifl^g, in fol(|er 3cit 
SBom ernflen Sifl jw f(^tt)eifen, 
3n f(^tt)ormerif(^er (Selig!eit 
■Woci^ ^eiter'm (Spiel ju greifen. 
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(Sin S3ü(!|lein lag auf unfettn ^ifc^ 
SBon einem fremben 9Weiper —, 
^'taug lachten ung entgegen frifc!^ 
Mi'^^n^mW fro|e ©eifler. 

®er 3lntor ttar tt)o|l longfl ba|in, 
^m faft Detgeff'ner S3arbe, 
^oc^ cinpeng ya.\ßt man au(!^ i|n 
3u «SJofefpeare'g ftorjer ®arbe. 

3öir blätterten nnb maren balb 
©efangen nnb nmfponnen, 
2Bir fanben un8 im grünen Söalb 
%\\ einem 3flw^ctbronnen. 
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^er 2Balb |au(St immer |iär!ern ^uft, 
2)er SBalb Beginnt ju le6en, 
8eu(!^tfäfer gleiten burt!^ bie finft — 
^ie fleinen ©Ifen ^ä^mben. 

^a fommen OBeron nnb ^ntf, 
gfee Wlah fommt |ergefajren, 
9i^mp|ibia trciBt i^ren (Spnf, 
$)ie Hüterin ber (S(|ttaren. 

SRnn fängt ein totte« S^reiBen an, 
©in (Snd^en nnb SBerftecfen, 
©anj, tt)ie im irbifc^en 9loman 
2)ie (SterBU(jen jt(| nerfen. 






VII 
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©elefeu ttar t>a^ le^tc Söort, 
5)0(j t\an0 in unfern 0|ren 
Unb fn^r in unfern topfen fort 
3u geiflern unb rumoren. 

2)'rum laben wir mit raftjer #anb 
2)o§ englif(|e ©eUc^ter 
3u unfern beutf(!§en 9leim gebannt, 
<Bea> 3|r nun feine 'Stiä^iexl 



VUI 
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[fc^en ! 

, [äumt nidjt länger 
Unb na^t bem liebeöfroljen (Sänger, 
®er (£nc^, [o njte 3^r i^n MtU\ 
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^a^t (imx ftittgefd^äftig ^e6en 
Wii meinen 35erfen fid^ bernje6en; — 
2Ba8 feine 9Wufe fid^ berma§, 
3n biefem ^ieb [ott fid^'8 erfütfen 
Unb mai\6) @e!§eitttni§ fid^ enthüllen, 
35erBorgen gnjifd^en 33Iüt^* unb ©raS. 

3ci^ ttjog'ö — fo 3lu^iter mir ^elfe! 
Unb 3)u, 5rjt)m))^ibia, fanfte ^fe, 
2)ie bieg (Se^eimni§ mir berriet^ 
3fn fünftem, füßem, leidstem Klange, 
35u njQd^e ü6er meinem (Sänge, 
S)a§ Sol^rl^eit fünbe biefeö ^ie)): 
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@8 ift ein «Sd^tog, boö [d^toeBt in lOüften, 
Uml^Qud^t öon fü§en SInmenbiiften, — 
2ßer eö erbaut? id^ n)ei§ e8 nid^t 
3f^m bro^t umfonft beö (Sturme^ Soeben, 
2Bie er fid^ hjenben mag unb breiten; 
^ein i^m^iev flirrt, fein ^ürmd^en Brid^t, 

Unb 6Ue8 er nod^ fo unermübtid^! — 

SeitttJärtö öom <Sd^Io§, ein ttjcnig füblid^, 

2)a ge^t ein luft'ger SBeg cm^or 

3um SKonb; — ha njonbelt '^in unb ttjieber 

Unb fteigt gefd^äftig auf unb nieber 

3fn ftitter S«ad§t ber (Stfen C^or. 
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?luö ®))inneitkiiten ftnb bie ^änbc 
©editbet, bmci^ getumibte §(inbe — 
^üriDol^r, ein SO'Jeifter [d^uf bieig ^au§\ 
3)ie f^enfter, boc« finb ^a^enaugen, 
®ie 2)ec!e, — tüaö fönnt' beffer taugen? — 
3)00 bunfte %eU bev ^febermouö, 

SBenn ringö öerftninmt beö Stogeg li^ärmen, 
9?ur nocf) untrer bie (^Ifen fd)n?flrnien 
Unb «Sc^taf umfängt bie 9Wenfcf)eu6ruft, 
Sttöbanu nuö biefem @d^Ioße leife 
©d^tuebt £)6erott naä) ©eifterhjeife, 
Um nnd^^ujogen feiner ^uft. 
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^ee 9J?q6 burd^ftrcift bie luftigen 3Jäume 
Unb brängt gefd^äftig in bie Stväume 
5)er (Sterblid^en fid^ necfenb ein; 
^a fliegen atferlei @ef)3enfter 
3n ftiaer 5«ac^t auö %f)nv unb ^enfter 
3um Slfenfong unb Slfenreü^'n. 

@ar SOJand^e ftn!en auf W (5rbe, 
33ete6en om öerln^'nen §erbe, 
5llö Junten f^rül^enb, neu ben ^vanb; 
®ann ttind^en fie unb fpä^en od^tfnm, 
Oh fleißig, forgtid) unb Bebad^tfam 
2)ie 9Wägbe rühren %n^ unb §nnb. 
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2)en ^önig hxMt ein tiefer Äunimev; 
3tt feinem ^evjen tuo'^nt ein ftummer 
SSerbnd^t, «nb vnnOt i^m 3fu(/ unb ©d^tof, 
Sin 5lvgiwo^n, 'ö ift ju fagen bitter, 
2)er fein ©emol^t unb einen 9Jitter 
3?om eigenen ©efolge trof. 

^igioiggen \)k^ tv, beffen ÜKinne 
•j£)er Königin berüdt bie (Sinne 
Unb nja^rtid^ njar'8 gu »punbern nic^t; 
2ÖeId§ ebtcr ©totj in @ang unb SJJienen 
Unb ujie, mit Stnmut^ i^r gu bienen, 
35erfie^t er ie\>e ^Jitter^ftidjt! 
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"äü^ toax [ein ©tfev nid^t öerfoven, 
Sr tpu^f eö, ba§ er auöerforen 
33on t^r, bie'ö ottjufdjtec^t üer^e^It 
Unb fid) öevrftt mit jebem @ruße, 
®em armen Äönig gnm 35erbruffe, 
Xev gern ben 3?itter fä^' entfeelt. 

^igtoiggen, nur bamit befd^äftigt, 
2Öie er fein f^ü^ten i^r Befräftigt 
Unb njie er i^rem Sßunfd^ genügt, — 
(fr fd^idt ein Strmftanb i^r, ein feineö, 
(So fd^ön unb !oft6ar too^I, njie !eineg, 
2tu8 3lmeiöaugen jart gefügt. 
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©n ©riefd^en ^at er b*von gebunben, — 
Sie tief, tv»ie innigtid^ em^funben! — 
®'nn er bie Königin ftefd^tübrt, 
ffflit {\)m, bem treuen ^ned^t, gu fliel^en, 
SÖenn (eut^tenb bie ©eftirne gießen 
Unb fie fein ^aufd^er fie^t unb ^brt. 

«Streng njnrb bem ^ogen aufgetragen, 
3a deinem nur ein SBort gu fagen 
Unb, un6emer!t bon £)6eron, 
<Bi6) 3U ber Königin gu fdjleic^en, 
©cfd^enf unb ©rief gu üOerreid^en, — 
35erfte!^t fid^ gegen ^o^en ^o^n! — 
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^ee Tlah — bic Siebe gab i^r ^ttiget — 


(Srbvod^ ben ©rief: „Sluf jenem §üget, 


Um Wittexmäftf wo im ©eftväud^ 


$)ie reidjften ©tüt^en fte^n in Kolben, 


3m ^e((^ ber ^rimet, bie bort gotben 


Unb liebttd^ Mü^t, errtJart' id^ (Jud^!" 


„35on mancher Slf, auf i^vem 3^9^/ 


3ft fic etfe^'n, gu ru^'n öom t^tuge 


Unb tt)ürbig einer Ä^önigtn. 


3u linbern unf're (Se^nfudjtgfdjmergen, 


3u feilen unfre ormen S^cr^en, 


f^otg' mir, ©eltebtefte, bo^in." 
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So na^t beö Hknbminbeö Sße^en 
Unb i^ve 9?ljm^^en, i^re ^een 
9?uft fc^neK bie Königin ^er6ei. 
„^dj Oin nun gu begte^'n gefonnen 
SJ^ein (Sommertuftfdjloß, benn begonnen 
— @o fpric^t fie — t)nt bev t)otbe 9Kai." 

„3c^ tviU nic^t länger ^ier beviDeilen, 
®'runi fottt ^^x, m\en, duä) beeifen 
Unb 5töeö ruften ju bem 3"9'" — 
Unb alfobalb erfd^eint ber SÖagen, 
5Ra(i) bem erfel^nten S^d ^u trogen 
2)ie Königin in rafd^em f^tug. 



1« 
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3^n gieljen frifc^, l^inauf, hinunter, 

3ttJölf Sauden, fii^nBefd^ttjingt unb munter, 

3Wit ©ottittierfäben aufgegäumt; 

25er Senfer, too'^l bon allen fliegen 

2)ie möc^ttgfte, tt)ei§ gu beficgen 

3)en toHen SWut^, ber überfc^äumt. 

$)er Sagen, eine SWufc^elfc^ale, 
Srglänjt im üollen SWonbenftra'^le 
2Öie (Silber, toeig unb blan! unb ^eü; 
3um 25aci^e bient bie garte (Sc^ttjinge 
$)eö fc^önften aller (Schmetterlinge, 
25en <Bii§ bedt einer ^iene ^^ett. 
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2)a i^rer 9?^m))^en <Bd)aax ba§ I)örte, 
m§ 06 ^Serrüdt^ett fie Bet^brte, 
f^olgt ^feitge[c^rt)tnb fie ^interb'rein. 
SDq muffen eilig i^ren dtMen 
§euf(^re(fen, ^^tiegen, Bunte WMm 
S)em toirbetnben ©efotge lei^'n. 

^m ©c^teier faxtet @))innentt)e6en, 
25ie i^ren fc^tonfen ^eib umgeben, 
©inb fie gefc^ü^t t)or Sßinbe§h)e^'n 
Unb fönnen bvunter fid^ öerfteden, 
SBenn gn)if(^en (Sträuchen, ^inter §eden 
(Sie ein 35errät^er \ooUt^ etf^ä^'n. 



» 
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35ertQffen it)ir Quf eine SBeile 
35ie Königin, bie fc^on in ©le 
2)urc^ Söatb unb ^^etb geflogen ift 
3in ^tgn)iggen§, beö treuen, Sinne 
Unb fe^'n nod^ t^m, bei* tief im §arme 
S'Jun fd^merglic^ fein ©ema^t öermißt. 

f^vuc^tloö fein ganzes (Bdßo^ butd^fnc^t er, 
^eim finftern Pnto fc^ttJbrt unb findet er, 
3etrei§t bie Kleiber, rauft bog §aar 
Unb eine (Sic^elfc^ale fc^ioingt er 
SBilb um fein §)ou^t unb n)ütenb Bringt er 
3ebn>ebem, ber i^m nal^t, ©efa^r. 
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3a, ^olnnb niöjt, oon beffeii 9fafen 
SBir otte mit Sntfe^en kfen 
3m golb'nen ^uc^ beö Hrioft, 
iWid^t Slj[n^, nic^t Sllctb, Vie §)elben, 
3?on benen un§ bie Sllten metben, 
Sq^ man, tüte Oöeron, erBoöt. 

Uitb alö juerft auf feinen SBegen 
3'^m eine Sef^e flog entgegen, 
35a fc^toß er in bie Strme fie; 
@r gtanöt ^ignjiggen ju erBliden 
Unb ttjürgt', aU ttJoHf er fie erftiden, 
2)ie arme ^Ik^e, ba§ fie fc^rie. 
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„2Bo ift mein S3ei6? fag' an, 5Sevttjegner!" — 
(5o f^vid^t er jum erf (greiften ©egner — 
„$)te Königin, fie jTol^ ju bir! 
@ie6 ben geraubten <Sd^n^ mir ttjieber, 
SBo nid^t, bu ©c^uft, fted^' ic^ bic^ nteber 

4 

©ogleid^ unb auf ber (Stelle ^ter.'' 

(Sin ©c^rei ber 3(ngft entfährt ber Firmen: 
„O großer ^önig, '^nB' (Erbarmen, 
©in nur ein fd^ttJäcl^lid^eö 3nfe!t!'' 
2tl8 bog ber ^önig t^t genja^ren, 
^ieß er enttäufd^t bie SBefpe fal)ren, 
2)ie fd^nett im S'Jebel fic^ öerftedEt. 
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i^rot), bo§ fie fo bobon gefommen, 
^nt fie ben fd^nettften ^lug genommen 
Unb fnnb bie (Sd)mingen nod) ju trag, 
3I)v fc^Ieunig burt^ bie ^uft ju Reifen, 
2)ietoeil ber ^önig mm bet Slfen 
Srgürnt öerfolgte feinen SBeg. 

25ie 9?Qd^t n)ar fc^on l^ereingefun!en, 
2)a fie^t er eineö ©lü^ttjnrmö ^unfen 
Unb meint, eö fönnt' ber 2;eufet fein. 
3n feiner SoK^eit SÖa^n Befangen, 
SBitt i^m t)or feinem Unheil bangen, 
(ix fd^lägt mit feinem t^^egel b'rein. 
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S)em armen @tü^tt)urm 6angt ntd^t rtjenig: 
„O §err! iäj bin bir untert^änig, 
^alt ein! tüer trotte beiner Wadjt?*' 
2)'rQuf rottt boö SBürmd^en fid^ jufommen, 
^äüt in ben ©voöen unb fein f^Iammen 
©rlifd^t in rnbenfc^tünrger 9'Jac^t. 

Unb hjeiter ftreift' ber 3oi^nent6rannte; 
3n feinem njilben @ifer rannte 
Sr flugg in einen ^ienenftotf. 
SBaö fümmern it)n bie toufenb ^öpfe, 
(ix beutelt hjitb ber ©ienen (Schöpfe, 
2)ie aber faffen fein ©etodf 
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Unb unter ©dalägen, unter ©tid^en 
Söirb er Befubett, nngeftrid^en 
Wit SBad^g unb ^onig gnng unb gar; 
©ie fted^en ol^ne @nab' unb SRilbe 
2)'rQuf lo§f 6i§ in bem 3fammer6ilbe 
35er ^önig foum gu fennen ttjar. 

9?o(^ Brennt eö i^n tt)ie §bttenfeuer 
Hub fd^on ein neucö Abenteuer ! 
(Sr fc^iüingt fic^ auf ein Stmeiötein, 
^aö m^xt fid^ tüilb, bag arme ^äujc^en, 
^ag öor er gleitet HBiö an'ö (Sd^näujj^en 
Unb t)um^elt über ®todE unb ©teiu. 
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3)nö arme X^cttijtn Ijaftet tuetter 
9)?it feinem bügeUofen fetter, 
!J)er [c^tuev iijm auf bcr 5Rafe fi^t. 
®oc^ fommt ein 5tugen6U(f ber 3Jarf)e, 
S)a liegt bet §)elb in einer ?ad^e, 
^om SBirbel biö j«^* 3et)' Bef^ri^t. 

3Siel iüarb evjäljU toon Stbenteuern, 
^ie S)on Cuiyote mit Unge()euern 
3ln ©anc^o ^^anfa'ö Seite fod^t — 
S)oc^ baö im ^iebe ju beiüa^ren, 
SBqö unfer £)6eron erfat)ren, 
§ätf njo^l !ein Sänger je toermod^t. 
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(Sc^toer ftanb ev auf, erzürnt, öerbroffcn, 




m\t ftraffem ^aax unb ganj begoffen, 




:35on Sßaffer trief enb ha^ ©eipanb, 




3118 plö^iit^ ?«<*r "^^^ ^klQemnUt, 




'äU „Äofiolb" ttjeit unb hxdt hdamU, 




ein (Straft bei* Hoffnung — öor i^m ftanb. 




„33efd^irmt mit^, aöe guten ©eifter! 




SBie fe()t 3^r anö, mein §)err unb Sßeifter'?'' 




@o '^uB er mit ©ntfe^en an. — 




„£) ^a^ bie Uebelt^at fid^ röc^e 




Unb Hrm unb ©ein unb ^aden bräche, 




Ser fotc^eö ^eib (5nc^ anget^an!" 
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£) bicfev ^^ud, wie l^armloö blidt er, 
Unb bod^, tt)ie fd^tau ^um 9?c^ öerftvidt er 
(fin iitxiä ^äbd^en, boö er fa^t. 
®o tiebt er'g, unö öom ^eg ju nedfen 
Unb hjenn lüir bann im (Sumpfe ftetfen, 
<BdjmU gu entflie^'n mit tüd'fdjer §)aft. 

„5tcl^ ^ud, eö f(o^ mein SBeib, mein ^e6en! 
SSarft bu mir je in ^ieb ergeben, 
^ring' fie mir tebcnb ober tobt, 
®ring' mir ben ^opf beö Uebelt^öterö, 
^ign)iggens ©c^äbet, beö ^errät^erö, 
2)er gu ber ^luc^t bic §)anb i^r bot!'' 
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„3t^ njtö/' ruft ^ucf, „ntd^t ru^'n, nid^t fd^tnfen, 

^iö id^ cxta)>pt ben fetten ©ffaöen, 

©ein ^aupt öor beine ^li§e leg'. 

^mdj 25t(f unb S)ünn, burd^ ^aVb unb ©c^tiic^ten 

3?evfotg* i(^ vaftloö ben S5erfludjten 

Unb ne^m' i'^m feine ^eute toeg.'' 

9'?^nH)^ibta ^ört'ö — i^v hjor Bcfo^ten 

35om ^bnig S'Jac^rtc^t eingul^oten, 

Unb ))ün!tli(^ folgt fie bem @e6ot. 

^eic^t fc^njebenb, h)te btr ^feit t)om ^ogen, 

^ft fie ^ur Königin geflogen, 

3u fünben, bog ©efa^r if)r bro^t 
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35om 33antt ber tiefte ganj OegiDungen, 
^iett ben ©ettefitcu fanft uinfd^rimgen 
^ee 9Jia6, nid^t al^nenb bie @efat)r, 
3fnbe§, öom 9)?onbenftrat)( befc^ienen, 
3um muntern ^rummgefang ber dienen, 
2)en 9fe{^cn fd^tingt bie ©tfenfc^aor. 

„Stuf, §errtn! [d^neß jur ^tud^t gcrid^tet!" — 
9?ljin)j^ibta ruffö — „3Bir finb öernid^tet! 
^6) toad^te über (Sud^ öcrftedft! 
^udf itjarb öom ^önig auögefenbet, 
SBenn 3^r nid^t gleid^ jur f^tud^t (Surf) njenbet, 
(©eib bon bem ^obotb 3^r entbedEt!" 
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2)0 goO'ö ein DJennen, (Suchen, 3rrcn, 
diu 6untc§ S5urci^einanberfc^n)trren, 
2öic (Spreu in einem Sßivbetnjinb. 
:33atb ^eugen Don ber fd^bnen %ciev 
3?ertor'ne §anbfc^ut)' nur unb (Schleier, 
2)ie ringö um'^er öerftreuet finb. 
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(Sie fliegen auf ge'^eimem SQ3ege 
(Sd^nctt in ein bornid^te§ ©c^ege; 
5)od^ ^ier fetbft fürd^ten fie, boß ^ud, 
2)em nid^tö auf @rben unkjrt)ingtid^ 
Unb fetöft bie 9?ac^t nid^t unburd^bringtidi), 
9Wit i^nen treiBc feinen <Bpnt 
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^or fangen gittern xljxe f^ü^d^en, — 
S£)a fie^t 9?^m^|ibia ein 9?üfjci^ett, 
2)aö nieberfftllt bom §)ofctftraiid^, 
Unb fie entberft mit vafd^em Stuge, 
3)0^ gut e§ jum 35erftecfen tauge, 
SBcit @ici^^örnc|eu, nad^ attent Sraud), 

©8 auögcl^öp mit fd^arfem S^^^^- 
„2a^t nun/' ruft fie, „tu il^rem S33a^ne 
2)ie tollen ^einbe un8 6ebro:^'n. 
§ier fteigt ^erein — ^^x fcib gerettet!. 
3fn biefer 9?ug feib ^t)v gebettet 
3ßie in bcm @c^Io§ beg £)beron!'' 
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©efacjt! ©etl^an! — 3m ftrfjeni §)afen 
©el^'n "n)iv gor Ba(b bie ©tfen fd^Iafen, 
3(nbcf3 bie SBäd^tevm bcr <Sd^aar, 
9?ljm^l^ibin, [jjöl^te unbevbroffen 
llnb für bie fd^tafenben ©enoffen 
^tug überlegte bie ©efol^r. 

^a, foüte ^ucf fie bennod^ finben, — 
(Sie njcijj; ben (Sd^elm gu üBeriüinben 
9Jeid^t lein geh)ö5«Ii<^ SWittet '^in; 
3Wit fd^nettcm 55ti(f ben ^tan bnrd^ftrcift fie, 
S)ie ^nft toor rein — unb ftiHe greift fie 
3ur §e^en!nnft mit fd^kuem (Sinn. 
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(Sie ftreut ber ^arren Braunen (Somen 
Unb SurjeÜnoIIen ber S^tjftamen, 
9fJac^tfd^atten aud^ unb ©fenfraut — 
Unb bann, ju freujen 6bfen SBiöen, 
(Streut fie bte ^^wkrfrud^t ber bitten, 
Sßoöor ben §ejen fetBer graut. 

25onn f^renfett fie ben @aft ber 9faute 
Unb nimmt bom giff gen ^itfenlraute 
Vlmn 2:ro|)fen mttternäc^f gen ^m^9 
Unb Sßautnjurföl^irn mit 2(mei§gatte, 
SSermifd^t fie nun, bem ^^einb jum ^afle, 
Unb Breitenb weit bic Strme auö, 
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(ix^ef)t mit mächtiger ^efd^njörung 
(Sie bann ^rofevpinenö ©rtjörung, 
^nbem fie auf unb niebev lief 
5luf einer ^vombeervonfe ^ogen 
(3)ie öon ber Surjel fid^ gejogen 
3ur Surfet) unb W Sßovte rief: 

„^ci ber 2:obtengto(fe Stange, 
Sei'm ©egifd^ ber gift'gen (Seetange, 
®ei beö toilbeu @6crö (Sc^rei^n, 
«ei entfleifd^ter ^noc^en 9faffetn, 
©ei ber rotten ?^tamme ^raffeln, 
©ei beö 3)rad^ett ^euerf^jei'n, 
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„®ei bem tt)Uben (Sang ber Raunen, 
^ei bem ©eufjen bev Sttrnuncn 
treffe, ^ud, bid^ unfer %lud)l 
®ci bem fd^i'itten (©d^rei ber dnUn, 
^ei beö §ötten]^unbe8 Reuten 
(©ei bcreitelt bein S5erfucl^! 

„33ei bcö 2)onner8 ^ol^Iem ©rotten, 
®et ber Sogen njitbem 9foflen, 
:33ei beö SBirbeln^inbeö Sße^'n, 
^ei ber fd^njar^en 9JoIJcn ^-öd^^en, 
®ct ber 9?arf)tge[|)enfter 5(ed^jen 
§ör', ^roferjjina, mein ^tel^^n!" 
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3te f))vtd§t'8 uub teife hjeitev tjtt^fenb, 
Sm tjo'^en @vafe fid^ öctfd^tüpfenb, 
^rJ^avrt fie, njoö bo fonimen mag. 
'^a fie^t fie ^urf — mit fdifauer 2:iirfe 
^urd^fovfd^t im SBolb ev jcbe ?ücfc, 
3)uvc^fu(^t ev gierig 53ufc^ unb ^og. 

Sr tvi^j^ett meitev, teife, teife, 
5)od^ faum genatjt bem ^^wberh-eife, 
^erfagen ^ug' unb ®ein .ben 3)ienft. 
3^n fa§t ein fonberboveö 33ongen 
Uub feine (Sinuc |ätt gefangen 
®ev S^Jtjmp^e gauöevifd^ ©efpinnft. 
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^ö brennen tl^m nod^ ^opf «nb «Sorten: 
„f^ee Wabf bev teufet fott bid^ '^oten 
Unb aüe bcine 3ungfräutein ."' 
Sr f:|jvad^*ö unb taumetnb fanf er nieber 
Unb taud^te W erfc^ö|)ften ©lieber 
3n einen tiefen ©umjjf l^inein. 

(5r l^eult unb fd^itn^ft unb tobt unb n^ettert, 

3fnbe§ 9?ljnt|)!^ibia flinf erttettert, 

3^m nod^3uf|)ät/n, ein ^arrenfrout. 

@ie fie^fö, ruft bie @ef:pieten atte, 

^ee 9WaB aud^ unb mit ntnnfrem <©d^alle 

^önt ein ©etäd^ter ^ett unb taut. 
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(3nm^ öon '»^iid nun unb bcn ^een 
Unb la^t unö mä) bent ^önig fe|en, 
2)er unevniübet fc|tlt unb flucht, 
Unb nad^ ^igmiggen, bev öergeknö 
(5ee 3Wa6, bie ^reube [etne§ ^ebena, 
3n jebem ^tumenfetd^c fu^t. 

„2ßel^! Oberon!" fo ruft er, „iue^e! 
SBenn id^, 35erruc^ter, bid^ erfpft^e, 
2)onn fa^ft bu beinen legten Xac^l 
3fd^ Oin bereit, mein ©lut, mein ^eben 
^ür fie, bie bu öcrfotgft, gu geben, 
3n tragen, maö ba kommen mag.'' 
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3n ^iebergrut faßt er bie Snffen: 
3uevft ben Speer, funftboß gefc^affen 
5luö einem fd^tanfen 33tnfenro!^r 
Unb, fidler fü^renb 3U bem (Siege, 
©ie^t b'rauö aU @:pi^' ber ^ferbefliege 
§aarfc^arfeö ^ungeteilt ^eröor. 

3)te ^ruft 6efc^irmte, bie er^i^te, 

©in ^ifd^^aut^jQH^er, ber erbti^te 

3n feineö (Sd^u^jpenglanjeö ^kv, — 

^er ©d^ilb, ein SWüfd^etd^en, — jn fd^niingen 

@ar leidet, fd^mer ju burd^bringen, — 

(Bin Sefpenftadjet ba8 dtapitv. 
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^önnf er bomit ben ^einb bevnjunben, 
2)ev iDüvbe fange nid§t gefunben! — 
3)er §)etm — entfe^lid^ an^ufet/n! — 
@in ^äfev!ö:j)fd^en, ^ett unb ötinfenb, 
2)aiauf ein ^ferbe()aar man winlenb 
^U §etni3ter fie^t im SBinbe niet/n. 

9?un toarb ein O'^rnjurm fd^nett 6eftiegen, 
3)eni !onnt' er !aum ben 9?a(fen biegen, 
<©o furd^tkr bäumte fid^ \>a& %f)iev, 
®r tenft eö reitenb in ber ^unbe, 
^aum )}rägt ber §)uf fiel) ein bem ©runbe, 
(So fd^äumt öor it)i(ber ^am)}f6egier. 
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(So ü6te fid§ ber fül^ne ©treiter; 
S)a nol^t fid^ Somalin bem 3Jeiter, 
S)eö Königs treuer^roBter ^e^U 
„<Sie^' l^er! id^ bin gum ^om^fe fertig, 
(Sag* beinern §)evrn, er fei genjärtig 
S)er (Strafe, W ben ^reöet räd^t. 

„(Sag*, baß id^ i^n öerad^f unb l^affe, 

Unb in ber Söett berfünben laffe 

21(0 ^nrfj ben SRamen £)6eron. 

Unb ftünb'ö bei ntir — foßft bu i^m fagen 

@r hJürbe feine ^onc tragen, 

Unb er befc^hjerte nic^t ben ^()ron!" 
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'äU Stomalin bieg ©d^mä^en Ijörte, 
©It fc^nett 3um ^bnig bei: (Sni)}öi'te 
Unb [agt if)ni, loie bev ^etub öoß SButr) 
3iim btut'gen ^am^fe ftd) gerüftet, 
Unb Wie er tobt unb ftotj ftd^ bvüftet 
Unb nid^tö bejä^nit ben Uebevmut^. 

@v fagt, h)te ^rad^töott feine 9füftung 
Unb fagt mit Ijeiliger ©ntrüftung, 
S3ie er bie ^rone f eiber fd)mät)t, 
2Öie fd^ön er tneijj gu ^[erb jn fi^en, 
Sic ^eU nnb blon! bie SBnffen bti^en - 
55iö Oberen bor 9?eib bergest. 
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„S^Jim get), bu treuster meiner ^nn)}^en! 
©d^aff' SBaffen mir, fd^aff' einen ^^a^-i^cn, 
35em*g m(^t an ^oni^ffiegier .ge6ri(^t, 
^on Wiem, h)Q§ mit Ijettem ©lange 
^ighjiggen fd^mürft — (Sd^hjert, §etm unb ^angc 
aWeif m^ — fet)F aud^ bog Meinfte nic^t!" 



\ 



(Bä)mU fic^ öerbveitenb in bev 9tnnbe, 
S)rang Bio gut Königin bie ^nbe 
^on bem bev()ängniJ8t)otten Streit. 
3^r grau't — eö Tag jo flar am Stage, 
'S^ag fie bie (Sdjnlb an Stftem trage 
Unb altbefannt tüor'ö iueit nnb Breit. 
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(Sie cirt mit i^rem tUmm ^ot!e 
^uxä) 2u\t uttb S)uft unb meMmlh 
3n'ö bunüe (Sd^attenreic^ l^inab, 
Um gu ^rofev^inen ju flehen, 
3n bicfer 9?otfj i^r kiguftefjeu, 
S)ie i^v fo öieten Kummer gab. 

S)cr grimme ^önig mittleiit)eife 
«Sucfjt feinen ?5e»ii> wit gieriger @ile, 
!J)en'ö mächtig fd^on pim Kampfe tveiDt. 
(£o !ommen fie auf l^ntben SÖegen 
9Wit eincv 9touf(uft fic^ entgegen, 
SDie feineö «Sängevö ^unft befd^veibt. 
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^iglDiggcn üvtiigt, bei* fü'^nc ©tveitcv, 
©Qiunliug, ben ^ogen, aU ^egtcitcv, 
3!)fin ^önig folgte Stomalin. 
3)ie ^öm)}fer ttjovcn gleid^ öeiiucgen 
Itttb jebcr fdjicrt ber Beiben ©egen 
3!)cö nnbetn hjertl^ in jebem ©inn. 

Sie gtcid) Benjaffnet unb geHeibet! 
^er fc^ärfftc 53Ii(f nur uutevfc^eibet 
£)6*ö tiefer ober 3ener fei! 
^eDor ber ^om^f Beginnt 3U toBen, 
3Wnß jeber feierlii^ geloBen, 
@r meibe <Bpvä unb ^^u'^^^fi« 
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^ic 9?of[e njicfjcvu, untb fid^ Oäuuicub, 

^or Ungebutb unb ^auipfüift fdjöumeub; 

(So (egen i^ve ^anjett an 

2)ie beibeit Reiben — iuütenb rennen 

®ie aneinanbev . an nnb Dvennen 

25ov loitbev SJZorbgiev; — 9?o^ nnb 3Wann 

SBirb klb mit iyütenbcv (^eberbe 

§)eva6geftofjen jn ber @ibe. 

S)aö ®(nt qnittt anö bem §)clm l)eröov. 

Unb ftürjtcn fie ^u ^oben niebev, 

<Bo ^eben fie bod^ eilig Wiehex 

3u nenem ^am^fe fic^ em))oi\ 
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2öev nod^ bcn (Sieg baöon iüivb tvagen, 
^ie ^im^jpen n)iffen'ö ntd^t ju fogeu; 
2)a ftüi'gt ein §e(m, eö 6rid)t ein ©d^itb 
3n taufeub ©türfe — unb nodj immer, 
beraubt öon i^rer (Sd^u^ujeljv ©d^immev, 
^ortfäm))fen fie, Devbo^^clt tüitb. 

^innjeggefd^teubevt mirb bie ^onje, 

So Mi^en tjett im (Sonnenglanje 

9'Jur bie entMöf^tert ©djiDevtev me^v. 

^rofev))incn, bie fie Benjadite, 

SBnrb'ö enbrid^ gor ju bunt — fie bockte, 

3)ie SBunben ttJüvben att^ufc^ioev. 
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'Ra^ ^etfje'ö 33orn ift fie geflogen 
Uiib fd^öpft ouö [einen biinKen Sogen 
SBot einen ^vng öott [eitter ^(nt. 
3unt @tlj^* bann eitt fie anf ein SÖcildjen 
Unb nimmt bont 5^e6e( fidj ein Steitdjen, 
^er bid^t auf feiner %Ud)c viii)t 

^ee Wah bann unb bie ©öttin fliegen 
^a^in, njo nod^ im ^am^fe liegen 
^ie beiben ^cVbm; ~ boc^ berftedt 
Verbleiben fie im na^en ^olge, 
2Ö0 fie ^ignjiggen nid)t, ber ftolje, 
9?o(^ ^önig Oberen entbedt. 
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^en 9^e6ct nun, üom (Stt)^ entlieljen, 
^ößt n)ad)[enb bnrc^ bie i^üfte jie^cn 
^rofev^ina mit hjcifev ^unft. 
@v be(jnt fic^ n)eiter nun unb mitn, 
^i§ bie üeihjirrten, toßen Streiter 
^Qft ganj öerfd^njunben in bem S)unft 

Unb 6iö einonber nid^t me'^r fonnten 
3)ie gelben, noc^ bie (Scfunbonten. 
2l(ö mölig fid^ ber S)unft öertor, 
2)en flüglic^ fie öor^er tierBreitet, 
S)a, iütirbeöotten ©angeö, [(^reitet 
^rofer^ina, W ©öttin, bor. 
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„^ä) tomme, ©itern ^nm^f ju fd^Iid^ten, 
Sn ^tuto'ö 9^amen l^ier gu vidjkn 
Unb 311 entfd^etben ©uern «Streit! 
35or Sttfem, (Suern 3o^i^ 3^ fü'^ten; 
3u !(ären Suev 2)cn!en, t^ütjKen, 
Strinft biefe reine ^Iü[fig!eit!'' 

9?un hji§t: tt>er biefeS 9?n§ getrunfen, 
3)em ift öevfd^hJiniben unb berfunfen 
3m S)unMn bie Erinnerung; 
<Bo Jonnten faum nod^ i^re ^i^^en 
35on beut gercid^ten 33ed^er ni^^en, 
5Hö and) fd^on bie 33eteibigung 
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©öttjlid^ öergcffen toax bon Wien, 
3a, mit erneutem Söo^tgefotten 
SRod^ feinem 2Bei6 ber Äbnig fielet, 
2)er nun unb nimmer baran bod^te, 
2öie ©ferfud^t il^n rafenb machte 
Unb frogt, toic er l^ie^er geriet!^?! 

^igtoiggen ^aüe gon^ tjergeffen, 
2)aß er ber ^bn'gin @unft 6efeffen, 
Unb hjie er l^eftig hjarb erfd^redt, 
2lls er berna^m bic 6öfe ^nbe, 
2)cr Äönig toiffe öon Um ^unbe 
Unb i^re 2kht fei entbedEt. 
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Sr h)ci§ ntd^ts mc^r Don feinem Seibe 
Unb aud^ ben Wappen, n^ett^e 6eibe 
^aum i^re 8i))))en etngetouc^t, 
3ft boö ©cbäd^tnig gong gefd^ttjunbcn, 
Unb h)08 gefd^e^'n öor tocnig ©tunben, 
3ft njte in teerer ^uft öer^oud^t. 

2)ie ^ön'gin üc^ert unb bie ^em, 
2)0 ftc W totten Ääm^fer fe^n 
@or troulid^ monbern 2trm in Slrra. 
S)er ^önig bittet W ju @ofte, 
2)0 giel^t bergnügt nod^ bent ^otofte 
2)e8 OBeron ber gonje ©c^toorm» 
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@tn ^cftmol^t ga6 eS: '^ter berließ xd) 
2)er (Jtfen ©d^oar unb fo 6efc^lie§* id^ 
2)ie8 ^icb unb att mein SBünfc^en ru^t, 
Söemt e8 berfüßt mond^ trüBc ©tunbcn 
Uttb @ucr ÜWißmutl^ b'riit gcfunben 
©ein ©tob, tote in bcr Öct^e ^tut 
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